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Ritschl’s Theology 


“Ritschlianism is the most highly developed form that the- 
ological empiricism has yet taken.”!» This is the claim of the 
former dean of the Methodist Boston University School of Theology, 
Professor Knudson. The majority of liberal theologians hail Ritschl 
as their champion, because the empirical method is the formal 
principle, the principium cognoscendi, of American liberal the- 
ology.2> Three German theologians are largely responsible for 
the wide acceptance of the empirical method in modern theology: 
Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Troeltsch. Schleiermacher is the father 
of the modern empirical method in theology. Das fromme Gottes- 
bewusstsein, his feeling of dependence upon God, became for him 
the source of religious knowledge.®» Ernst Troeltsch (1865—1925) 
is, like Schleiermacher, an empiricist, the difference between the 
two men consisting in this, that Schleiermacher proposed to find 
God in his own mystical experiences, whereas Troeltsch held that 





1) Knudson, A. C., Present Tendencies in Religious Thought, 1924, 
p. 132. 

2) Theological empiricism is usually defined as that theory which 
holds that all religious knowledge is derived from and tested by expe- 
rience. Truth is not given to man by revelation, but man finds the 
ultimate truth by examining the various religious experiences of man- 
kind. All religious concepts, such as God, redemption, ethics, arise from 
experience and grow with experience —and, of course, may also dis- 
appear in experience. Empiricism became popular as the antithesis 
to the early nineteenth century philosophical rationalism which made 
reason the ultimate source and criterion of truth and rejected not only 
supernatural revelation (in this it agreed with empiricism), but also the 
validity of all emotional and mystical experiences as criteria of truth. — 
The term empiricism is employed rather loosely at times, and it has 
therefore been suggested that the term intuitionism be substituted, since 
the religious empiricist bases religious truth not so much on valid and 
real experiences, but on his insights, his intuition. Wieman and Meland, 
American Philosophy of Religion, 1936, Chapter IX. 


3) See the first article in this series, February issue of this magazine. 
10 
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the full and final revelation of God comes in all of history. He 
and the entire History of Religion School, represented in Europe 
by Bousset, Gunkel, Drews, and in America especially by Shailer 
Mathews, believe that a study of comparative religions and the 
psychology of religion, in short, the religious experiences of all 
men in the various cultures and civilizations are the final source of 
full and ultimate truth. At first glance Albrecht Ritschl seems 
to have little, if anything, in common with the empirical theologians. 
In fact, his theological method impresses one as being strictly 
Biblical. “Back to the New Testament by way of the Reformation” 
was his watchword. Conservative theologians hoped that Ritschl’s 
theological method would heal the breach between liberal and 
conservative theologians, especially between the theologians and 
the rationalistic scientists.*» But Ritschlian theology is a theology 
of experience and therefore differs in its approach little from that 
of Schleiermacher. The liberal theologians of the American Con- 
gregational Church found in Ritschl’s theological empiricism the 
method by which they could support their liberalism. Through the 
influence of two men in particular, Professors A. C. McGiffert and 
W. A. Brown of Union Seminary,®) American liberalists accepted 
first the empirical method of Ritschl and second the heart of his 
theology, that concept of the kingdom of God which under the 
leadership of Rauschenbusch, Gladden, Mathews is now known as 
the Social Gospel. A summary of Ritschl’s theology should prove 
helpful to the Lutheran pastor in properly evaluating liberal 
theology’s method and message. 

Albrecht Ritschl (1822—1889) was the son of the Superintend- 
ent of the Evangelical Church in Pomerania, an advocate of the 
Prussian Union, and young Ritschl early imbibed the spirit of 
mediating theology, Pfleiderer even classifying him as an eclectic 
mediating theologian.® Ritschl successively came under the in- 
fluence of such mediating theologians as Nitsch (Bonn), Tholuck 
and J. Mueller (Halle), such radicals as the Hegelians Schaller 





4) Seeberg says: “An die Ritschlsche Theologie sind die hochflie- 
gendsten Hoffnungen geknuepft worden. Man dachte an ein ‘neues 
Dogma,’ von dem reicher Segen auf die Christenheit ausgehen wuerde. 
‘Der evangelische Protestantismus,’ sagte man, ‘wird eine bisher un- 
geahnte Kraft in allem Volk, unter allen Voelkern entfalten; dann wird 
er eine in sich abgerundete und festgeschlossene Groesse sein, das reine 
Gefaess des Evangeliums, der Quellort des goettlichen Geistes und Segens 
fuer die Menschheit.’” Die Kirche Deutschlands im 19ten Jahrhundert, 
p. 298. Cp. also Stange, C., Der Dogmatische Ertrag der Ritschlschen 
Theologie, 1906, p.1f. 

5) There were, of course, many others, notably C. A. Briggs, H. C. 
King, C. A. Macfarland. Heick, O., “Albrecht Ritschl in Modern Thought,” 
Lutheran Church Quarterly, XIV, p. 361 ff. 

6) Pfleiderer, O., The Development of Theology, translated by J. F. 
Smith, p. 183. 
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and Erdmann (Halle), the eccentric Rothe (Heidelberg), and 
finally of Baur at Tuebingen. While at first an enthusiastic disciple 
of Baur and an ardent advocate of his higher criticism, he later 
broke completely with the Baur school. At the age of twenty- 
four years he began his teaching career at Bonn, where he lectured 
on the New Testament, history of doctrine, and finally on dogmatics. 
In 1864 he began his professorial work at Goettingen. Here he 
found in his colleague Lotze the man who supplied him with a 
philosophical basis for his theology, inasmuch as Lotze based his 
philosophy on ethics and eliminated metaphysics from his system 
of knowledge. However, Orr is no doubt correct in claiming that 
Ritschl remained closer to Kantian, more specifically Neo-Kantian, 
concepts than to Lotze’s philosophy, although Lotze’s recognition 
of a faculty in man of judging according to worth and stressing 
a distinction between a “world of forms” and a “world of values” 
no doubt dominated Ritschl’s thinking.” Ritschl’s field of special 
interest was historico-dogmatical theology, and his writings reflect 
his thorough acquaintance with the entire field of the history of 
doctrine, especially his most important literary contribution, the 
three-volume work Rechtfertigung und Versoehnung; the first two 
volumes, historical and exegetical, lay the foundation for Ritschl’s 
system as presented in the third volume.® 


1 

The basic, or formal, principle of Scripture theology is Scrip- 
ture, from which the material principle, or the central doctrine, 
must be derived. In Ritschlian theology, as in every subjective 
theology, it is difficult to determine which principle is prior. Did 
Ritschl start from a clearly defined formal principle, or did he first 
establish his material principle and then adapt his formal principle 
accordingly? The central thought of Ritschl’s theology is the 
kingdom of God as “the moral unification of the human race 
through action prompted by universal love to our neighbor,” as 
“God’s activity toward the establishment of an ethical community 
of mankind,” as “the moral union of all the peoples of the world.”®» 
Did this central thought of an ethical kingdom determine his 
principium cognoscendi? Ritschl was hailed as a Bible theologian. 
He himself insists that he will accept no source of doctrine except 


7) Orr, James, The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith 
(1895), pp. 32-41. 

8) A valuable summary was prepared by L. Fuerbringer, Lehre und 
Wehre, vols. 40 and 41 (1894 and 1895). Other writings of Ritschl include: 
Geschichte des Pietismus, 3 vols.; Unterricht in der Christlichen Religion; 
Christliche Vollkommenheit; Theologie und Metaphysik. 

9) Rechtfertigung und Versoehnung, III, p.30; 270ff.; 288f. The 
material principle may also be stated as the love of God. In Ritschl’s 
theology the kingdom and the love of God are correlative terms. 
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the New Testament. He says, “The Christian doctrine is to be 
drawn alone from the Scriptures.”!® Furthermore, his theological 
method impresses one as being strictly Biblical. He was the bitter 
foe not only of speculative rationalism with its claim that the- 
ological truth is theoretical knowledge arrived at by logic,™ but 
of every form of subjectivism as well. Ritschl has no room for 
metaphysics in his dogmatics and less for mysticism.!2) Meta- 
physics and mysticism were considered by him as obstacles which 
barred the way to the historical Jesus. But Ritschl is not a Bible 
theologian in the Lutheran concept, but an empiricist. As such 
he does not differ essentially from the father of modern religious 
empiricism. The difference between the methods of the two men 
consists primarily in establishing the object to be experienced, 
Schleiermacher maintaining that every individual’s religious ex- 
periences constitute the criterion of truth, Ritschl narrowing down 
the source of experienced knowledge to a single person, the his- 
torical Jesus or —as some students think —to the experiences of 
the first Christian community as recorded in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels.18) The difference between Ritschl’s and Schleiermacher’s 





10) Unterricht in der Christlichen Religion, p. 2. 

11) Mackintosh, H. R., Types of Modern Theology (1937), p. 142 ff; 
Orr, James, op. cit., p.48f. Cp. L. Boettner in The Word of God and 
Reformed Faith (1942), p. 64 ff. 


12) Ritschl apparently is so Bible-centered in his theological ap- 
proach that he virtually denies the natural knowledge of God and that 
he would not accept the doctrine of the unio mystica. He seems to be 
thoroughly anti-Schleiermacher, for as Mackintosh says, his bete noire 
was every form of pietistic, mystic subjectivism, as is evident in his 
History of Pietism. 

13) Ritschl speaks of the “revelation value of Jesus” but fails to 
enlighten the reader as to whether he believes that Jesus Himself had 
experiences which constitute the source of religious truth or whether 
the experiences of His disciples and the early congregation are normative. 
In one instance he says that the disciples’ view of the deity of Christ is 
religious, because this concept indicates the value which Christ has for 
establishing the Christian world view and that the life of Christ mani- 
fested those ethical effects which characterize God. Rechtfertigung und 
Versoehnung, III, p.382f. And again we read: “Der Stoff fuer die theo- 
logische Lehre von der Suendenvergebung, Rechtfertigung, Versoehnung 
musz direkt nicht sowohl in den Ausspruechen Christi, die sich darauf 
beziehen, gesucht werden, als vielmehr in den entsprechenden Dar- 
stellungen des urspruenglichen Bewusstseins der Gemeinde. Der Glaube 
der Gemeinde, dasz sie zu Gott in dem Verhaeltnis steht, welches durch 
Suendenvergebung wesentlich bedingt ist, ist das unmittelbare Objekt 
des theologischen Erkennens. Sofern aber dieses Gui auf das persoen- 
liche Wirken und Leiden Christi zurueckgefuehrt wird, wird diese Ver- 
mittelung durch die authentische darauf im Voraus gerichtete Absicht 
Christi erlaeutert.” “Man musz alle Glieder der theologischen Erkenntnis 
aus dem Standpunkt der christlichen Gemeinde bestimmen, und nur so 
kann man den Offenbarungswert Christi als den Erkenntnisgrund fuer 
alle Aufgaben der Theologie durchfuehren.” Op. cit., pp.3,6. While 
Ritschl claims to be historical, it must be noted that he selected those 
facts from history which appealed to him and ignored the others. 
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empiricism is only in the subject of religious experiences. Essen- 
tially both are agreed in that they make experience the determining 
factor in theology. Ritschl, who intended to be very objective 
and historical in his approach to theology, in reality is as subjective 
as Schleiermacher and his contemporaries in the Erlangen school 
were.!4) This must be said for Ritschl, he loathed a theology which 
was based on subjective feeling and ignored revelation. He aimed 
to make theology indepedent both of natural science and philosophy. 
It was in the interest of these basic principles that he worked out 
his famous theory of value judgments (Werturteile). The pre- 
rogative of science, so he held, is to make existential judgments 
(Seinsurteile), to view individual phenomena in science, history, 
e.g., the laws of nature, the crucifixion as a historical fact. Re- 
ligion, however, alone has the prerogative to make a value judg- 
ment, i.e., it must determine the value of each phenomenon in as 
far as it is capable of inciting pain or pleasure and as it is able 
to further or hinder the Kingdom of God, i. e., our perfect dominion 
over the world. The concept of God’s wrath must be evaluated 
_as to its possible contribution in furthering the ethical kingdom; 
and since this concept evidently does not engender delight but 
rather pain, it has no religious value. The validity of the Christian 
doctrine of reconciliation must be judged as to its value to serve 
the ethical end-purpose of humanity. Theology is not interested 


in abstractions and metaphysical speculations about God, in the 
interrelation of the three Persons, in the pre-existence of Christ, 
or in the manner of His incarnation, but only in those religious 
experiences which lead man to the end-purpose, his full dominion 





14) Knudson thinks that Ritschl’s apparent objectivism was a re- 
action to the subjectivism of the Erlangen theologians, who held that 
the converted and confessing congregation, more specifically, the Lu- 
theran Church in her Confessions, is the ultimate criterion of truth, 
that the revealed will of God is refracted and reflected in the confessions 
and cultus of the Church. This so-called spectral-analysis theory was 
developed by Frank in his system of Christian Certainty, and it prompted 
him to publish his worth-while Theologie der Konkordienformel. Knud- 
son, op. cit., p.161 ff. But is there much difference between making the 
pepe congregation or the Lutheran Church of 1870 the criterion 
of truth? 


15) Stephan says that Ritschl, being an objective theologian, really 
did not intend to make a distinction between Wert- und Seinsurteil but 
rather between value and theoretical opinion, for he held that the value 
is not determined by us, but is inherent in the thing itself. Stephan, H., 
Geschichte der Evangelischen Theologie, p.197. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that Ritschl claims that man, though involved in natural processes, 
has inherent capacities to rise above them. The conflict between man’s 
involvement in the natural processes and man’s indepedent spiritual per- 
sonality makes faith in man’s exalted spiritual power the source of 
- " that is subjectivism. Rechtfertigung und Versoehnung, 

» p. 189 f, 
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over the world in the Kingdom of God.1® Ritschl wants to sep- 
arate philosophy from religion, whereas in reality he develops a 
system of philosophy which has all the earmarks of William James’s 
pragmatism. Ritschl wants to be objective, but in rejecting theo- 
retic knowledge he has no guarantee that the objects really exist 
nor that his representation is correct. How can Ritschl claim to be 
a Biblical theologian if value judgment is the criterion of truth? 
His material principle is complete before he approaches the Bible, 
and therefore Scripture must fit into his preconceived pattern. 
This will become evident as Ritschl unfolds his view of the essence 
of Christianity.” 
2 

Ritschl’s material principle is not — as in Lutheran Scriptural 
theology —the doctrine of justification, but rather, as previously 
indicated, the establishment of a this-worldy ethical kingdom. 
According to Ritschl, man’s moral destiny in this world is man’s 
true end. He makes Christianity truly anthropocentric and entirely 
this-worldly. Evangelical Christians view Christianity as a circle 
in which Christ’s vicarious atonement is the focal point from which 
all doctrines radiate. Ritschl, however, says that Christianity is 
not like a circle, but “an ellipse with two foci,” the redemptive 
activity of Christ and the Kingdom of God.1®) Ritschl’s much dis- 
cussed geometrical illustration of Christianity as an ellipse has this 


implication: There are two wholly independent but equally im- 
portant factors which constitute Christianity. The one is God, the 
other is the Kingdom. But Ritschl’s kingdom is not the result of 
God’s gracious activity nor the communion of believers. It is rather 
the ethical and moral union of men. In Ritschl’s theological think- 
ing, however, the idea of the Kingdom of God as humanity or- 
ganized to attain ethical ends actually ceases to be one of two 





16) Chapter XXVIII of Rechtfertigung und Versoehnung, which dis- 
cusses the relation of religious to theoretical and philosophical cognition, 
is, like most of Ritschl’s writings, couched in very involved sentences. 

theory is summed up in the following: “Die religioese Motivierung 
des sittlichen Handelns im Christentum besteht darin, dasz das Reich 
Gottes, welches unsere Aufgabe ist, zugleich das hoechste Gut darstellt, 
welches Gott fuer uns als das ueberweltliche Ziel bestimmt. Hierin 
schlaegt eben das Werturteil durch, dasz in der bestimmungsgemaessen 
Erhebung ueber die Welt im Reich Gottes unsere Seligkeit besteht. Dieses 
Urteil ist religioes, eben indem es den Wert dieser Stellung der Glaeu- 
bigen zur Welt bezeichnet,” p.196. In brief, every truth which motivates 
us toward effecting the ethical kingdom in this world, has religious value 
and is therefore true. 

17) Lack of space prevents us from bringing samples of Ritschl’s 
exegetical method. The second volume of Rechtfertigung und Versoeh- 
nung shows how arbitrarily the philosophizing empiricist manhandles 
Scriptures. For a résumé of Ritschl’s “Biblical” foundation of his central 
theological thought see Fuerbringer, op. cit., p. 296 ff., 333 ff. 


18) Op. cit., p.11. 
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foci and actually becomes the central point of his system. Ritschl 
arrived at this definition of Christianity in his opposition both to 
rationalism and mysticism. He had no use for philosophy which 
would make of religion merely an ethical moralizing concept, nor 
for mysticism and pietism which view Christianity only as a 
mystical emotional experience. To him Christianity is “the mono- 
theistic, completely spiritual (geistig) and ethical kingdom which, 
on the ground of the redeeming and kingdom-founding life of its 
originator, consists in the freedom of divine sonship. This freedom 
becomes the incentive to an activity which flows from love and 
aims at the moral organization of humanity. Salvation consists 
in this filial relation to God and in mutual reciprocal love in the 
Kingdom of God.”!® Thus, according to Ritschl, the Christian 
life has a double character. The personal end (Selbstzweck) of 
the individual is freedom from sin, and the final purpose (End- 
zweck) is the Kingdom of God, the reign of mutual love. This 
is the heart of Ritschl’s theology. His material principle is the 
theory that man is destined to find salvation in ethical society. 


3 


Ritschl’s formal principle (the empirical method and the value- 
judgment theory) and his material principle (the Kingdom of God 


an ethical communion) have completely disfigured not only the 
doctrines of justification and reconciliation, but every fundamental 
Christian doctrine.2® In accord with his twofold principle, God 
has being only in so far as He has value for man, and He possesses 


19) Op. cit., pp. 13, 14. The first sentence describes the first focus, 
and the second the other focus of Ritschl’s ellipse.— The Kingdom of 
God as a correlative term of the loving God denotes the extensive and 
intensive union of humanity active in mutual action of its members. 
The Kingdom of God viewed as the Church is the sum total of believers 
who accept Christ in faith and are active in prayer. In this, that the 
members of the Kingdom love the brethren, the love of God is made 
complete. Op. cit., p.267f. “Jesus saw in the Kingdom of God the moral 
end of the religious fellowship He had come to found, the organization 
of humanity through action inspired by love.” Op. cit., p.12.— The King- 
dom of God as our duty and as the highest good is the motivation for 
all moral action. The value of all religious concepts must be deter- 
mined by the Purpose for which God has placed them into His kingdom, 
an ethical and a religious society. Op. cit., p.195f.—In the Kingdom, 
that is, in the relation of mutual reciprocal love among men, we have 
God’s complete and highest revelation of Himself. Op. cit., p.276.— The 
Kingdom of God is not so much descriptive of God’s relation to man or 
man’s relation to God, but rather expresses man’s highest ethical conduct 
toward his fellow man in the Christian community. Op. cit., p.27—30.— 
The terms kingdom and salvation are to be understood as designating 
man’s lordship over the world, that is, over all the hindrances which 
—_ interfere with organizing a perfect ethical society. Op. cit., 
pp. 365, 497. 


20) In presenting a summary of Ritschl’s theological views we shall 
follow the third volume of Rechtfertigung und Versoehnung (638 pages). 
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only such attributes as have meaning for establishing the ethical 
kingdom. Ritschl dismisses all theological statements concerning 
God’s absoluteness as “heathenish metaphysics.”2!» The concept 
of God’s eternity has no value for it “as a metaphysical abstraction.” 
At best this term denotes the unswerving and unchangeable direc- 
tion of God’s will toward his own final purpose (Selbstzweck), 
establishing an ethical kingdom.?2) In fact, only the divine attri- 
bute of love has value, because it is a comprehensive definition 
of God and as a correlative of the concept kingdom reveals all that 
is necessary to found the Kingdom and to solve the problems of 
the world.?®) Ritschl has eliminated entirely the wrath of God 
from his dogmatics. As a “Bible theologian” he recognizes the 
fact that Scriptures often speak of God’s wrath; yet he has the 
effrontery to say that on the authority of Scripture we have no 
right to relate the wrath of God to sinners, since they are hypo- 
thetically members of His kingdom and therefore objects of his 
love. Only those who persist in their opposition to God’s final 
purpose will ultimately, “eschatologically,” come under God’s 
wrath. God as judge has no value and 1 Pet. 1:17 means no more 
than that God will vindicate His own.2* 

Following his formal principle, Ritschl discards all those pas- 
sages which plainly teach original sin. He says that Luther’s 
doctrine of original sin is based on a false interpretation of isolated 
Scripture passages; Ps. 51:5 is an individual’s confession and does 
not teach a universal truth.) From the viewpoint of his value- 
judgment theory he says that the doctrine of original sin is absurd, 
“original sin is no vehicle of salvation.”2® From the Christian 
viewpoint original sin is social.27> Mankind is the object of God’s 
love and therefore cannot be viewed as guilty by God. Sin is 
only man’s ignorance of God’s at-one-ment and hence not subject 
to punishment, for guilt exists only in the heart of the sinner.2® 





21) Op. cit., pp. 226, 227. 22) Op. cit., p. 284. 

23) Op. cit., pp. 260, 282. 

24) Op. cit., pp. 305 f., 90 £., 363. Ritschl arbitrarily distorts the Scrip- 
tural definitions of God’s attributes, particularly His holiness’ (identical 
with love) and righteousness (identical with God’s purpose to establish 

a righteous community). See second volume of Rechtfertigung und Ver- 
ane, passim, or, Fuerbringer, op. cit., p. 296 ff. 

25) Vol. III, p.326. Cp. Vol. II, p. 147. 26) Op. cit., p. 311. 

27) “Die Suende, welche als Handlungsweise und habitueller ae 
ueber das Menschengeschlecht verbreitet ist, wird in der christlich 
Weltanschauung als das Gegenteil der Ehrfurcht und des Gcaeaes 
gegen Gott sowie des Reiches Gottes, naemlich als das Reich der Suende 
beurteilt, welches weder in der goettlichen Weltordnung noch in der 
Freiheitsanlage der Menschen einen noethigenden Grund findet, aber alle 
Menschen durch die unmeszbare Wechselwirkung des suendigen Han- 
delns miteinander zusammenfaszt.” P. 363. 


28) Op. cit., p. 77. 
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Sin and death stand in no relation to each other. In fact, theology 
is not interested in the doctrine of death at all, and the Christian 
world view requires no religious judgment as to the origin of 
death. It makes little, if any, difference whether death is viewed 
as a biological necessity or the result of Adam’s sin.?® 

Ritschl’s entire Christology may be reduced to the following 
formula: The doctrine of Christ’s person and work is of importance 
only in so far as it has spiritual value for establishing the Kingdom. 
The existential judgment (Seinsurteil) Christ is God has no place 
in theology, and Christ Himself nowhere submits a doctrine con- 
cerning His deity. The term kyrios refers only to the exalted 
Christ and is not intended as a judgment concerning the pre- 
existence of Christ.2® In determining and defining the deity of 
Christ we must rely on a value judgment based on His vocation. 
In this Christ reveals His perfect agreement with the essential will 
of God, identifies His final purpose (Endzweck) with God’s, reveals 
complete dominion over the world, and manifests Himself as an 
authority which regulates human confidence in God. Thus Christ 
becomes God.2) The work of Christ must be viewed from the two 
religious meanings which it has for us: 1) He is the perfect revealer 
of God, and 2) the perfect archetype, or pattern (Urbild), of man’s 
spiritual dominion over the world.82) Thus Christ realizes the 
Divine Kingdom. Ritschl readjusts the three offices of Christ in 
such a manner that the prophetic and priestly offices are sub- 
ordinated to the kingly and offers a twofold division, the kingly- 
prophetic and the kingly-priestly office.*®) Ritschl furthermore 
distinguishes between the ethical and the religious end of Christ’s 
official acts. Every intelligent life must move in the direction of 
fulfilling its personal self-end (Selbstzweck). To view Christ’s 
work as substitutionary is unethical and untenable, since it does 
not allow Christ to exist for Himself first of all.(!) The purpose 
(Selbstzweck) of Christ’s kingly-prophetic office, therefore, consists 
primarily in this, that in His life, suffering, and death He manifested 
His fidelity to His own vocation, and that He was fully committed 


29) Op. cit., pp. 335, 339—441. 

30) Op. cit., p.378f. See Pfleiderer, op. cit., p. 189 ff. 

31) Op. cit., pp. 383, 421—424, 426, 428, 434, 454.—Ritschl has no 
interest in the pre-existence of Christ, it is an object of cognition only 
for God. P. 443 f. 

32) Op. cit., p.367. Cp. Orr, op. cit., pp. 128—130. 

33) Op. cit., p. 403. — Franks, R.S., A History of the Doctrine of the 
Work of Christ, Vol. II, ch. 6, offers a ‘good summary of Ritschl’s theory 
of the Atonement. This twofold division of Christ’s offices enables 
Ritschl to deny categorically the vicarious character of Christ’s work, 
Implicitly and explicitly he rejects the vicarious atonement as unscrip 
tural, unethical, and completely untenable. Vol. II, p. 26f. Vol. TI, 
pp. 533—537. Lehre und Wehre, 40, p. 333 f. 
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to the self-purpose of His being. This is the ethical value of 
Christ’s prophetic office.*4) Evaluated religiously, the kingly- 
prophetic office reveals Christ as viewing His vocation as fulfilling 
a special ordinance of God for God’s sake, the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God. Christ sees in His death the end-purpose 
(Endzweck) of His life, because it was destined by God to serve 
the purpose of God.®®») Ritschl’s concept of the kingly-priestly 
office is also predicated on his denial of the vicarious atonement. 
Like the prophetic the priestly-kingly office must be evaluated 
ethically and religiously. As priest, Christ must exercise his 
private prerogative (Selbstzweck) of communing with God in 
prayer, and thus Christ is a priest first of all for Himself. That 
is ethical,3® But the ethical purpose of Christ’s priestly office is 
supplemented by a religious end, namely, by His private and 
personal communion with God; Christ established and published 
the fact that God has always been at-one with men, though man 
did not realize it and thus was burdened unnecessarily with guilt- 
consciousness. In revealing this fact he served man, and thus his 
kingly-priestly office receives religious value.®” This is Ritschl’s 
theory of the Atonement. Orr has summarized it: “(1) Justifica- 
tion, the Divine act of forgiveness and adoption, which conveys to 
the sinner, under condition of faith, the assurance that his guilt 
forms no barrier to his access to God and to the enjoyment of 
fellowship with Him; and (2) Reconciliation, the removal of the 
sinner’s active enmity to God and his acceptance of the Divine end 
as His own.”°8) As kingly prophet, Chirst reveals “justification,” 
and as kingly priest he implements this divine-human relation by 
bringing the “community” into fellowship with God.®” 





34) Op. cit., pp.417—423. This is a case in point showing how an 
unbelieving theologian labors to find philosophical support for his pre- 
conceived notions. 


35) Op.cit., pp.423—426. The kingly-prophetic office of Christ is 
established not by Christ’s miracles, nor even by His resurrection, but 
by an ethical and religious value judgment. Christ’s miracles and resur- 
rection belong to Christian faith rather than to its verification. The 
doctrine is proved by Christ’s actual victory over the world, manifest 
in His patience and by the Christian community’s experience of the 
same lordship over the world. 


36) Op. cit., p. 447 f. 37) Op. cit., p. 449. 
38) Op. cit., p.105.— Rechtfertigung und Versoehnung, III, p. 83. 


39) There is no room in Ritschl’s theology for the necessity of God's 
reconciliation. He holds that the assumption that divine grace and 
righteousness tend in opposite directions is irreligious, because the 
unity of the divine will is unconditionally necessary for man’s trust in 
God. Ritschl denies that the Old Testament sacrifices were ever thought 
of as an expiation of sin and guilt. Their purpose was only to symbolize 
that finite man required a covering when he approached God. II, p. 199 ff.; 
III, p.446.— There is no room in Ritschl’s theory of the Atonement for 
the vicarious value of Christ’s active and passive obedience; no room 
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By revealing God’s essence as love (kingly prophetic) and by 
uniting Himself with the Father in prayer and communion (kingly 
priestly), Christ is both the standard and the source of the King- 
dom. The Kingdom of God is the extensive and intensive union 
of humanity active in mutual moral action of its members and 
thus is a correlative term of God’s love and the highest revelation 
of God.4” The means to establish the Kingdom is the reconcilia- 
tion, i. e., God’s at-one-ment, as revealed by Christ and the Chris- 
tian congregation.*» The reconciliation or adoption becomes actual 
for the individual as a member of the Christian community, not 
as an individual. The ideals of the Kingdom cannot be achieved 
by a withdrawal from the world, monasticism, asceticism, pietism, 
or mysticism, but only by a fellowship of love.*?? 

As Christ’s work, so also the Christian community’s activity 
must be judged from the religious and the ethical viewpoint. As 
a religious concept the Kingdom denotes lordship over the world, 
and as an ethical concept it is loyalty to the vocation, the founding 
of the Kingdom. Thus the Kingdom is at the same time Christian 
perfection.*®») As a member of the congregation, the Christian 
obtains the assurance of his reconciliation and adoption. Realizing 
God’s at-one-ment, he loses his former distrust of God and his 
guilt consciousness. He is now free to “imitate Christ’s divinity,” 
to share His lordship over all things, and to practice humility, 





for faith, which “comes under the general definition of obedience,” op. cit., 
aa no room for the forensic character of justification, because God 

always been at-one with man, op.cit., p.159. His theory of the 
Atonement comes very close to the moral-influence theory of his con- 
temporary Horace Bushnell. See Foster, The Genetic History of New 
England Theology, p.412.— The title of Ritschl’s opus magnum is in- 
correct theologically, inasmuch as it places justification prior to recon- 
ciliation, and factually, inasmuch as its title really should read: What 
Is Left of the Old Dectrines? (The liberal Washington Gladden pub- 
lished a book under this title in 1899.) The underlying premise of 
Ritschl’s atonement theory is the “fatherhood of God” principle. While 
Modernism has followed Ritschl in the main thesis, it did not employ 
Ritschl’s line of argumentation. The liberal Pfleiderer speaks of Ritsch- 
lianism as rationalistic dogmatism and a return to the weakest side 
of that rationalism which he had so severely censured. Op. cit., p. 192. 
In fact, Ritschl returns to Abelard’s rationalistic views concerning the 
Atonement, as he also expressly states, III, pp. 351, 445 

40) Op. cit., pp. 271—283. See Note 19. The idea of a moral reign in 
non-Christian cultures are latent and preparatory elements of God’s 
kingdom. Pp. 288—295. 

41) Op. cit., p.308. Cf. p. 105. 42) Op. cit., p. 276. 


43) See pp.575—624. For a synopsis see Warfield, B.B., “Ritschl 
and His Doctrine of Christian Perfection,” Princeton Theological Review, 
XVIII (1920), pp.44—101. Flew, R.N., The Idea of Christian Perfection 
in Christian Theology (1934), Ch. XXI. Flew is an Anglican theologian 
who not only offers a very satisfactory résumé of Ritschl’s idea of per- 
fection, but also criticizes his theology, because it denies metaphysics 
in ow ad is defective in the doctrines of sin, grace, and communion 
wi 
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patience, and trust in God’s providence, knowing that all things 
work together for good. This is the religious view of the Kingdom. 
The moral, or ethical, end consists in this, that the believer serves 
faithfully in the vocation which God imposes upon Him. Thus, 
Christian perfection consists in fulfilling both the religious end as 
fellowship with God and the moral end as Christian service.** 
The religious and moral freedom from, and lordship over, the world 
is the present blessedness of eternal life. 


4 


It has been said that Ritschl restored to dogmatics an objective 
basis, the Scriptures, particularly the historical Jesus, that he 
liberated German Protestant theology from Hegelianism and in- 
troduced a new critical evangelical method.*») True, he uses Scrip- 
ture, but he either distorts or denies the basic truths of Scriptures, 
such as the doctrines of God’s transcendence, the reconciliation 
as a change in the heart of God, the Kingdom as God’s gracious 
activity and the realm of believers accepting by faith the meri- 
torious and substitutionary work of Christ. It has further been 
said that by making the Christian community the starting point 
of theology Ritschl eliminated metaphysical speculation from the- 
ology. But in his opposition to metaphysics he poured the child 
out with the bath, for he discarded all those doctrines which in 
his opinion were metaphysical abstractions and had no religio- 
ethical value, such as the doctrines of the Trinity, the pre-existence 
of Christ, the personal union, eschatology. It has been said fur- 
thermore that he divorced theology from theoretic cognition. In 
reality, however, his value-judgment theory compelled him to 
base theology on the subjective experience of the Christian com- 
munity. Finally, it has been said that Ritschlianism with its em- 
phasis on Christian perfection has conserved true evangelical piety. 
But Ritschlianism fails to supply either an absolute standard or a 
dynamic for Christian perfection in the Kingdom of God. While 
Ritschl was possessed of keen philosophical and systematic powers, 
he was unable to divorce theology from philosophy; in fact, he 





44) Op. cit., p. 633 f. 

45) Stephan says: “After the collapse of idealistic thinking in con- 
trast to the influence of natural sciences and realism, theology was in 
confusion, even as German culture was forced to re-orient itself criti- 
cally — historically. Ritschl’s theologizing and systematic thinking was 
not based on experience or speculation, but was grounded in history. 
He and his followers viewed their theology as a purgative bath in which 
evangelical theology would cleanse itself from pagan-mystic catholicism, 
and from pietistic, romanticistic, individualistic, rationalistic, and God- 
conscious approaches, and thus would be able to attack the problems of 
Christianity.” Op. cit., p. 195. 
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moves in Kantian thought patterns. His theological system is cold 
rationalism and moralism.*® 

Ritschl’s influence was perpetuated in Germany through his 
disciples Herrmann, Harnack, and Kaftan. Through these men 
Ritschlianism came to America.4” The fatherhood of God, the 
empirical method, pragmatism, the social gospel of American Mod- 
ernism, are in a large measure the result of Ritschl’s theology. 

F. E. MAYER 
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A Guide 


For the Spiritual Care of the Unduly Grieved, of the Melancholy, 
and of the Mentally Afflicted 
Rubric: The pastor should determine by a frank and sincere talk 
with the patient and his loved ones the cause of the deep grief. Since 
there are various reasons for such cases, we hereby present several 
formularies which may be followed. 


1. Spiritual Care of One Who is Unduly Grieved over the Loss 
of a Loved One 


Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


DEAR FRIEND: 


I find you at the present time deeply grieved; your spirit is 
very depressed, dejected. You may feel as if the Lord had hidden 
His face from you and had forsaken you. It is not surprising, for 
you have suffered a great loss. In His unsearchable wisdom the 
Lord has deprived you of a great treasure, has taken from your 
heart and bosom a dearly beloved child (devoted wife, faithful 
husband, mother, father, brother, sister, etc.). This loss has deeply 
affected your heart, so that you cry out with Job: “Have pity upon 
me, have pity upon me, O ye my friends; for the hand of God 
hath touched me” (Job 19:21). Such sorrow and grief is natural, 
and we have many examples in the Scriptures showing how the 
faithful children of God mourned the loss of their loved ones. 


46) As to Ritschl’s own personal attitude toward the Savior we 
are not in a position to pass judgment. His son reports that Ritschl had 
asked him to comfort him in the hour of death by praying with him 
Paul Gerhardt’s “O Haupt, voll Blut und Wunden.” Leben, II, p. 524. 
It is not established historically whether Ritschl’s wish was fulfilled. 


47) Foster, Modern Movement in American Theology (1939), Ch. VII. 
The reader who is interested in tracing the influence of Ritschlianism in 
American liberalism will find the additional historical treatises pee 
Coffin, S.H., Religion Yesterday and Today; Conger, C.P., The Ideologies 
of Religion, ‘Chaps. VIlI—XV; Hopkins, C.H., The Rise of the Social Gospel 
in American Protestantism; Knudson, A. C. , Present Tendencies in Religious 
Thought; Macintosh, H. R., Types of Modern Theology; Smith, G. B., 
Religion in the Last Quarter Century; Wieman and Meland, American 
Philosophies of Religion. 
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Thus David mourned the loss of Jonathan and Absolom; the 
widow of Nain mourned the loss of her son; Mary and Martha 
together with Jesus mourned for Lazarus. Who could enumerate 
them all? And now you, too, are in deep sorrow. 


However, a Christian should not and must not mourn or sorrow 
as the heathen, who know not God and have no hope. A true 
Christian is indeed moved to tears and is deeply grieved over the 
loss of a loved one, but he also comforts himself in his sorrow. 
Surely the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God. They 
are at peace. They are glorious and blessed. Does not the sacred 
hymn read: “Oh, how blest are ye whose toils are ended, Who 
through death have unto God ascended!”? And yet you might say, 
But I, I am wounded and forsaken! —Do not despair! Comfort 
yourself with these thoughts: “All things work together for good 
to them that love God.” What God ordains is always good. Even 
this visitation is meant for your good. For “whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” 
He wounds and He also heals. “Though He cause grief, yet will 
He have compassion according to the multitude of His mercies.” 
For a moment He hides His face, but turns to us again with His 
mercy. Hope thou in Him! — When your days and our days shall 
be fulfilled, then shall we follow: our loved ones. There shall be 
a happy reunion with those who have departed; our hearts shall 
rejoice, and that joy no one will take from us. 

May He who is our only true Comfort be gracious unto you 
and comfort you in your sorrow. Turn to Him in prayer, and 
ask for such comfort: 

O eternal, almighty God and Father, Creator of heaven and 
earth, in whose hands is our life, my great loss moves me to cry 
unto Thee in my distress and grief over the departure of my dear 
child (wife, husband, etc.). I pray Thee, heavenly Father, com- 
fort and refresh me also in my sorrow and distress and so with 
the assurance of my forgiveness through the blood of Jesus Christ, 
that through Thy Holy Spirit in this visitation I may recognize 
Thy holy, good, gracious, and perfect will, and that I may submit 
to it entirely. If this bitter cup cannot pass from me, do Thou 
sweeten it with Thy mercy. Help and heal, O Thou great Physi- 
cian, the deep and burning wound of my heart with the balsam of 
Thy mercy, according to Thy promise. Keep me from falling into 
despair, and with the light of Thy grace disnerse the darkness 
which threatens to envelope my troubled heart. Assure me that 
my loved one has gone to Thee through temporal death, that he 
(she) is with Thee, and that no harm can draw nigh unto him 
(her). Grant me such assurance that my heart may be comforted 
and rejoice in Thee, my God and Savior. Graciously grant that 
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in my last hour I also may be prepared to close my eyes in Christ 
Jesus, in peace and joy, follow my loved one, and together with 
him (her) dwell with Thee forever. Graciously hear me for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, Thy dear Son, my Lord and Savior. Amen. 
Lord’s Prayer. 
Benediction. 


2. Comfort for One Unduly Grieved over the Loss 
of Temporal Goods 


DrEAR FRIEND IN CHRIST JESUS: 


I understand that you are greatly dejected because of the 
loss of temporal goods. This does no surprise me. Every loss 
brings sorrow and sadness to him who bears the loss. Temporal 
goods are required for this temporal life, not only to provide for 
our own needs and those of our loved ones, but also to help the 
poor, the widows and orphans, to support church and school, etc. 

But many persons are apt to place too great an emphasis on 
temporal goods; love them too dearly; give their heart entirely 
to them, and forget about everything else. For such persons tem- 
poral goods become a dangerous snare. There is the example of 
the rich man mentioned in the holy Gospel, who was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day — and 
forgot his God and the salvation of his soul—and perished. As 
for the prodigals and the epicureans so temporal goods often 
become dangerous for the miserly and the stingy who—in order 
to gather as much as possible — often cheat, steal, rob the poor, 
and thus anger God and harm their own soul. For what is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul? 

Therefore, dear friend, do not lament too much the fact that 
you have lost a treasure which moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
thieves steal. You still have the greater treasure, namely, the 
salvation which Christ wrought for you and as you are by faith 
a child of God, you may hope that as you continue to work and 
carefully manage your temporal affairs, the Lord may again bless 
you as He blessed Job, who also lost all he had and yet was 
richly blessed again by the Lord. Or as is stated in Ecclesiasticus 
11:18: “Trust the Lord, and abide in thy labor, for it is an easy 
thing in the sight of the Lord swiftly on the sudden to make a 
poor man rich.” Remember, it is an easy matter for the Lord 
to make a poor man rich. He exalts, He humbles, thus performing 
His wonders. Or as Tobit says to his son, “Fear not, my son, 
that we have become poor; you have plenty if you fear the Lord, 
and, abstaining from all sin, do His good and gracious will.” 
Therefore seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you. The Lord cares 
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for us. He clothes the lilies of the field and the cedars of Lebanon. 
He shall also take care of you and help you. See to it that you 
are rich in God. For he who has God, has everything. Strive 
and care for the eternal treasures, which neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal. All the other 
necessary things will be added. Blessed is that person who can 
sincerely say with the poet: “Hence, all earthly treasure! Jesus 
is my Pleasure, Jesus is my Choice. Hence, all empty glory! 
Naught to me thy story Told with tempting voice. Pain or loss, 
Or shame or cross, Shall not from my Savior move me Since He 
deigns to love me.” 

May the Lord comfort and bless you with all good both now 
and forever. 

Let us pray: 

O rich and gracious God, from whom I receive all good things 
for body and soul, and without whose permission no loss can 
come nigh me, I, miserable creature, confess that I have suffered 
a great loss of temporal goods, which has brought me much sorrow. 
Undoubtedly I clung too firmly to these temporal goods. Gra- 
ciously forgive me my straying and comfort me, Lord God, that 
I may say with Job: “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” I pray Thee sincerely, 
create in me a heart which above all will first seek Thy kingdom 
and care more for the riches of heaven than for the treasures of 
this life. I firmly believe that Thou wilt provide me with all other 
things I need for the support of this body and life. Help me to be 
content with what I have. Bless Thou my work and my business. 
Open Thou Thine hand, and satisfy me and my loved ones accord- 
ing to Thy good pleasure. If it is pleasing to Thee and would 
serve my welfare, bless me as Thou didst bless patient Job. Guard 
my heart that it may not love earthly things. Help me to manage 
my temporal affairs wisely and to use Thy gifts to help the poor and 
needy, and support the work of Thy kingdom. Comfort and hear 
me for the sake of Jesus, my Lord and Savior. Amen. 

Lord’s Prayer. 

Apostolic Blessing. 


3. Comfort for One with a Lingering Illness or an Incurable Disease 


Dear FRIEND IN CHRIST JESUS: 

Your heart is much grieved because of this serious illness 
in which you have lingered so long and for which you have 
been unable to find a cure. Indeed your position is sad and 
difficult. During the day you long for the night; the nights, how- 
ever, seem so long that you cry out, Watchman, will the night 
not come to an end? You cry with Job: “Oh, that my grief were 
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thoroughly weighed and my calamity laid in the balances together! 
For now it would be heavier than the sand of the sea.” And 
yet you should not give yourself to hopeless mourning. Rather 
turn to God, who graciously bids you: “Call upon Me in the 
day of trouble; I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me.” 
Do not lose hope; despair not. The Great Physician, Jesus Christ, 
who so wonderfully healed many, will come nigh your bed and 
heal you also. And even if the Lord may seem slow in coming 
to your help, you should not despair nor grievously mourn. For 
whether you live or whether you die, you are the Lord’s. For 
a God-fearing Christian and dear child of God to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain. We sing in the hymn, “For me to live is Jesus, 
to die is gain for me.” Thus we reach our goal where “there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain, for God shall wipe away all tears from our 
eyes.” Until that time be patient. May God give you the needed 
endurance in rich measure. Pray to Him for it. Trust in Him. 
May the Lord comfort you, grant you true patience, and graciously 
deal with you here in time and hereafter in eternity. 


Let us pray: 

Almighty, eternal God, heavenly Father, the Father of all 
mercies and the God of all comfort, in whose hand is my sickness 
and health, death and life, who wounds and heals, who killeth 
and maketh alive, with a contrite heart I pray Thee, of Thy 
boundless mercy be gracious unto me, turn Thou me unto Thyself, 
heal me, save me, refresh me, comfort me, for I am sorely 
distressed and troubled. In this day of trouble I call upon Thee; 
deliver Thou me, and I shall yet glorify Thee. Grant me patience 
that I may cheerfully bear Thy fatherly chastisement and despair 
not. Help me to know that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed 
in us, and that our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
But if it be Thy will that I no longer rise from this illness, confirm 
me in the faith that death is my gain, so that I may have the 
desire to die and be with Christ. Have mercy upon me, and for 
Jesus’ sake forgive me all my sins. Be Thou present with me in 
my last hour, and lead me out of this vale of tears, and bring 
me to Thy heavenly kingdom, there to behold Thy glory forever. 
Amen. 


Prayer of those present: 

Almighty God, Lord of heaven and earth, who didst promise 
through Thy dear Son Jesus Christ that if two shall agree on 
earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done 

11 
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for them, we pray Thee on behalf of this Thy servant, grant him 
Thy Holy Spirit to help him in his weakness, and bear the com- 
forting witness that he is Thy son and heir of eternal life. Gra- 
ciously be with him in the struggle with death, and help him to 
overcome that he may receive from Thee the crown of life. Hear 
us for the sake of the bitter suffering and death of Thy beloved 
Son Jesus Christ, our Lord and Savior. Amen. 

Lord’s Prayer. 

Apostolic Benediction. 


4, Comfort for One Unduly Troubled by Sin 


A brief exhortation, somewhat similar to a confessional ad- 
dress, stressing sin and the grace of God in Christ Jesus, may first 
be spoken. 

Prayer: 

Merciful God, rebuke not Thy servant in Thine anger, neither 
chasten me in Thy hot displeasure. Have mercy upon me, for 
I am weak; heal me, for my bones are vexed. My soul is also 
sore vexed; but Thou, O Lord, how long? Return, O Lord, 
deliver my soul; Oh, save me for Thy mercies’ sake, for I am 
weary with my groaning (Ps.6). Remember, O Lord, Thy tender 
mercies and thy loving-kindnesses; for they have been ever of 
old. For Thy goodness’ sake, for Thy name’s sake, O Lord, pardon 
mine iniquity; for it is great (Ps.25). Grant peace to my troubled 
conscience; heal my soul; restore unto me fullness of joy; 
strengthen me; protect me, and comfort me. Let all know that 
Thou hast heard the voice of my weeping and hast heard my sup- 
plication. I shall offer Thee honor and praise, draw near unto 
Thee with thanksgiving, and praise Thy name now and forever- 
more. Amen. 

(If the patient desires Holy Communion, the pastor shall use 
the Order of the Communion of the Sick.) 

Lord’s Prayer. 

Apostolic Blessing. 


5. Comfort for One Unduly Grieved in General 


DEAR FRIEND IN CHRIST JESUS: 

You are in great sorrow. You are troubled and perplexed 
and like David of old you mingle your drink with weeping, and 
your tears are your food day and night. This should not dis- 
hearten you, for whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. In this respect the 
godly must suffer with the Lord here, that they may be partakers 
of His glory there. The disciples of the Lord have sorrow here 
on earth. Here they must weep and mourn, that later their 
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mouth may be filled with laughter and their tongue with singing. 
Indeed, blessed are they that mourn, for they that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy. Not only will God wipe away our tears in the 
life to come, but He is mindful of our tears and our sorrows also 
in this life. King Hezekiah was near death and turned his face 
to the wall that no man should see him, but the Lord said to 
him, “I have heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears.” Thus 
neither will the Lord forsake you, dear friend, He is your Father 
who pitieth His children. He will not forsake you, as a mother 
forsaketh not her own child. Who trusts in the Lord, shall find 
much comfort even in his cross. The Lord Jesus is your Brother. 
He makes your suffering His own and assures you that He is your 
Brother, who is not angry with you. Then, too, the Holy Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities and maketh intercessions for us with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered. Your sincere and humble prayer 
will reach the merciful heart of God, and He assures you: Is not 
Ephraim my dear son? Is not he a pleasant child? Since you 
know that God, who has placed this cross upon you, is ready and 
able to deliver you, why, then, weep and mourn? He has placed 
this burden upon you, He will also help you to bear it. He assures 
you: “I will be with you in trouble; I will deliver you and honor 
you.” Hence rejoice and sing: 


I leave all things to God’s direction, 
He loveth me in weal and woe; 
His will is good, true His affection, 
With tender love His heart doth glow. 
My Fortress and my Rock is He: 
What pleaseth God, that pleaseth me. 


Prayer: 


O my Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, who wast exceeding sor- 
rowful even unto death and who didst gloriously rise from the 
dead and didst comfort Thy sorrowing disciples, Thou seest how 
greatly troubled is my soul. I cry to Thee for comfort. “O God, 
forsake me not!, Thy gracious presence lend me.” My soul 
waiteth for Thee more than they that watch for the morning. 
I believe that Thou wilt not leave me without comfort. Come 
and comfort me, O my Lord and my God. Remove from my heart 
this great sorrow, and inflame it with heavenly joy that I may 
ever rejoice in Thee, my Savior. Thou art my Comfort, my 
Strength and Victory, my Light and Salvation. Hear Thou my 
prayer, and my mouth shall be filled with laughter and my tongue 
with singing. Why art thou cast down, O my soul? And why art 
thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in God; for I shall yet 
praise Him, who is the health of my countenance and my God. 
Amen. 


Lord’s Prayer. 
Benediction. 
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6. Spirituai Care of the Mentally Afflicted 


The spiritual care of the mentally afflicted (idiotic, fixa idea, 
raving, despairing) is very difficult and at times impossible, since 
the mind is more or less darkened and not very receptive to the 
Word of God. However, in less serious cases the pastor should 
make use of the clear periods (lucida intervalla) of the patient 
and briefly converse with him on topics which may interest him. 
Through tact and sincere conversation lead the patient away from 
the thoughts of his illness, and refresh his mind —if the patient 
is receptive — with the best-known Scripture passages, e.g., “God 
so loved the world” .. . “Come unto Me” . . . and also appropriate 
hymn stanzas. Of great help to the pastor are the words and 
explanation of the relatives. The most appropriate prayer to be 
used is the Lord’s Prayer. 

If the patient has few clear moments, or if he soon tires of the 
pastor’s presence, then the pastor’s task is at an end. However, 
he can comfort the relatives by commending the patient into the 
gracious keeping of the Lord and praying: 

O Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, Thou great Physician, who 
didst heal the sick of body and soul during Thy visible sojourn 
here on earth, mercifully look upon this Thy redeemed servant, 
who is great troubled. Thou art the true Light, dispersing all 
darkness; we sincerely pray Thee mercifully to disperse the 
darkness which is enveloping his soul, and if it is pleasing to Thee 
and profitable to him, restore light to his soul. 

For Thy bitter sufferings, for Thy precious wounds, for Thine 
innocent death, for Thy glorious resurrection and ascension, have 
mercy, have mercy upon him. Have mercy upon his loved ones 
and upon us all. Amen. 


Lord’s Prayer. 

Benediction. 

Prayer of Christians for a person having an evil spirit: 

O most merciful Lord Jesus Christ, we humbly pray Thee 
on behalf of this afflicted person, who is troubled by an evil spirit. 
Thou art able to do all things, and all things must obey Thee. 
In answer to the prayer of the Syrophoenician woman, whose 
daughter was grievously vexed with a devil, Thou didst mirac- 
ulously heal her with Thine almighty Word. Thou didst come 
to destroy the works of Satan. Have mercy upon this person, 
who is also troubled with an evil spirit. Lord, remember that 
Thou didst cleanse this person, created in the image of God, with 
Thy precious blood. Remember that the Holy Ghost has sanctified 
him and made him a child of God. Cast him not from Thy presence; 
rather remember Thy mercies, which are of old. Thou, O God, 
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art faithful, and wilt not suffer us to be tempted above that we 
are able; but wilt with the temptation also make a way to escape, 
that we may be able to bear it. O Lord Jesus, God of our salvation, 
‘strengthen him by the power of Thy might, that he may be able 
to stand against the wiles of the devil and quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked. Simply speak the word and Thy servant 
shall be healed. Lord Jesus, show Thy divine power with which 
Thou didst cast out devils, that even this evil spirit may know that 
Thou rulest over all and hast power even over the hosts of hell. 
Hear us, O holy, almighty, eternal God; hear us, O Lord and 
King, for the sake of Thy great mercy and the glory of Thy name, 
blessed forever and ever. Amen. 


7. Spiritual Care of Prisoners Serving Time 
The purpose of visiting prisoners serving time is to instruct, 
comfort, and lead them to repentance. Prisoners may be classified 
according to two groups: 1. Those held for investigation. 2. Those 
convicted of a crime. The pastor deals with them accordingly. 


I 


1. A prisoner held for investigation may simply be a suspect 
and is not convicted of any crime. His guilt is not established. 
If the pastor is permitted to see him, he should speak to him 
sincerely along these thoughts: The omniscient, omnipresent God 
knows all; no secrets can be hid from Him; eventually the truth 
will come to light. Hence it is best to cling to the truth. If the 
prisoner has committed a crime, it is better to pay the penalty 
now than to withhold the truth and later come under the con- 
demnation of God. The pastor may have a prayer. 


2. In the second case the pastor should gain the confidence of 
the prisoner. He will succeed by dealing patiently with him. It is 
only with the most hardened prisoners that his efforts may be 
in vain. If the pastor has done all in his power and his attempts 
are unsuccessful, then he has done his duty, and his work is at 
an end. However, he can still inform the prisoner: I will pray 
for you that God may enlighten your mind and change your heart. 
I will remember you in my prayers. Perhaps you will change 
your mind and may wish to see me. 

The pastor may address the prisoner as follows: 


Dear N.N:: 


Let it not surprise you that I sought you. As a father seeks 
his child and a shepherd seeks the lost sheep, so have I sought you. 
That is a sacred duty of my office. The Lord sends me; I am His 
messenger. However, I sought you not only out of duty, but 
also out of compassion and love for you. I feel close to you and 
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desire to speak with you sincerely as a father with his son, or as 
brother to brother. I am sorry to see you here. I would have 
been more pleased had this not happened, and you could have 
been at home with your loved ones and friends, rejoicing with them 
and going about your daily tasks. Instead, you are alone within 
these four walls. But it is too late to mourn over that. No 
amount of mourning and sorrow can undo what has happened. 
You must pay for your deed here. You must suffer your punish- 
ment for your own correction and as a warning to others. May 
the Lord grant you patience to endure your suffering. 

The pastor may touch upon other matters, such as his health, 
prison routine, etc. This will suffice for the first visit. The pastor 
may pray the Lord’s Prayer and, commending the prisoner into 
the gracious keeping of the Lord, depart. 


II 
With the second visit the pastor may briefly touch upon the 
matters spoken of during the first visit, convey to the prisoner any 
messages from those at home, and then continue: 


Dear N.N.: 

As a master instructs his servants what they are to do, so 
God informs us of His holy will. He tells us in His Command- 
ments what we are to do and not to do. We are to avoid and 
shun all evil and do that which is good. For instance, he tells 
us not to kill, steal, commit adultery, lie, cheat, etc., for it is a 
sin to do such things. On the other hand, it is pleasing to the 
Lord to worship Him, come to church, read and study His Word, 
honor our parents, help the poor, lead a chaste and decent life. 
We are to do such things because it is God’s will, and it is good 
and profitable for us. The Lord clearly states that He will punish 
evildoers, but will bless and do good to those who keep His 
Commandments. It should also be remembered that not only 
that is a sin which a person commits through an evil deed or 
act, but also his evil words, yes, even his evil thoughts and desires. 
Hence we are to be on guard not only against evil deeds, but also 
against evil words, thoughts, and desires. We are. to do and say, 
think and desire only that which is good and pleasing to the Lord. 

Thus we are to live according to God’s holy will, according to 
His Commandments. And this we are to do all the more readily 
since God is so good and merciful to us. He has created us and 
has given us our body and soul, etc. (First Article.) No tongue 
can adequately describe the blessings which we have received 
from our gracious and merciful God. Above all, in Holy Baptism 
He has received us into the covenant of grace, has cleansed us 
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of our sins, received, adopted us as His children in Christ Jesus, 
and adorned us with the gifts of His Holy Spirit. How great is 
His love! How that should prompt us to forsake all evil and 
follow after that which is good! 

And yet, how ungrateful is man; how grievous are his sins 
against the Lord, his Benefactor! Man sins against God secretly 
and openly, willfully and out of weakness, and thus brings upon 
himself the wrath and punishment of God. 

It grieves me to say, dear N.N., that you are such a man. 
Without mentioning other sins, I wish to remind you of that sin 
only which has brought you into this prison. The thought pains 
and frightens me. For consider, just how were you wronged by 
N.N., whom you (robbed, killed, etc.)? Does not the Lord clearly 
forbid you to (steal, kill, etc.)? Dear friend, where was your 
heart, your mind, at that time? The Lord saw you and was 
moved to anger. It would not have been surprising had the Lord 
struck you with death at the time. (The pastor should strive to 
lead the prisoner to acknowledge his sin and repent.) 

I am deeply grieved over what you did, and I pray God that 
He may lead you to the knowledge of your sin and to sincere 
repentance. May you truly repent even as we sing in the hymn 
(322:1). And now I commend you to God. Remember that God 


is your Judge, who punishes all evildoers, but receives all penitent 
sinners. May the Lord help you. 


Lord’s Prayer. 


Ill 


The pastor will briefly touch upon what had been said during 
the previous visit and seek to bring the prisoner to repentance. 
If the prisoner remains obstinate, hardened, impenitent, the pastor 
should continue to apply the Law. It is self-evident that the pastor 
will not give the prisoner absolution and the Lord’s Supper as 
long as he remains impenitent. 

However, should the pastor see signs of repentance, he shall 
continue: 


Dear N.N:: 


I have done everything possible to bring you to the knowledge 
of your sin and lead you to repentance. I thank God that through 
His Holy Spirit He hath begun a good work in you, and I pray 
Him to perform it. I wish to announce to you the grace of God 
in Christ Jesus, our Lord. “As I live, saith the Lord God, I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live.” Therefore out of love, God gave this 
world His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. The Son of God suf- 
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fered and died upon the cross for our sins in order to redeem us. 
Whoever in true faith trusts in the merits of His Cross and with 
a penitent heart pleads for mercy, he shall receive the grace of 
God, forgiveness of sins, righteousness, eternal life, and salvation. 
The Lord is ready and willing to forgive all sins to you who are 
penitent and, trusting solely in the merits of your Lord Jesus 
Christ, plead for mercy. But woe unto you if you should accept 
His grace in vain and — God forbid! —return to your former sin, 
thinking that God is merciful and will forgive again. May God 
guard you against such a thought! It is true that God is merciful, 
but He is also just and righteous, and whoever uses the grace of 
God in vain and willfully returns to sin, he thereby brings upon 
himself the wrath of God unto the Day of Judgment, and his end 
is eternal damnation. May the merciful Lord preserve you from 
such an end. Rather may the Lord guide you with His Holy 
Spirit to walk in daily repentance and serve Him in holiness and 
godliness at all times and all places, in prison, at home, and in His 
temple. 

Let us pray: 

O almighty and righteous God, who dost not permit iniquity 
to go unpunished, yet in mercy receivest all penitent sinners who 
turn to Thee: I, a poor miserable sinner, confess unto Thee that 
with my many sins (specify) I have angered Thee and have justly 
deserved Thy temporal and eternal punishment. But I pray Thee, 
for the sake of the precious wounds of Thy Son Jesus Christ, gra- 
ciously forgive me all my sins, even this transgression for which 
I am in prison; endow me with Thy Holy Spirit, and comfort me 
that I despair not. Receive me into grace as the penitent thief 
on the cross and still my troubled conscience. Grant me Christian 
patience. Deliver me from the prison of hell that I may not suffer 
eternal punishment. I place my trust entirely in Thee; unto Thee 
I wish to live and die. Have mercy upon me, a poor miserable 
sinner, for the sake of the innocent sufferings and death of Thy 
Son, Jesus Christ, my Redeemer. Amen. 

Lord’s Prayer. 

(In later visits instruct the prisoner on Confession and the 
Lord’s Supper. Lead him to desire the Sacrament.) 

Prayer of a person in prison because of faithfulness to the 
Gospel: 

Lord God, look Thou upon me, and have mercy upon me, 
for I am forsaken and sorely afflicted. Behold my lot, O Lord, 
and as a righteous Judge, defend me. In Thee do I trust. Deliver 


me as Thou didst once deliver innocent Joseph from prison, Daniel 
from the lions’ den, and Peter from his chains. Into Thy hands, 
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O merciful and faithful God, do I commend my spirit and all my 
loved ones. Do Thou comfort them through Thy Holy Spirit, and 
keep them in the true faith and confession of the truth and Thy 
name until their end. If it is Thy will to keep me in this prison, 
grant me patience and eridurance to bear my cross. Teach me 
what is still unknown to me; through Thy Holy Spirit remind me 
of what I have forgotten; comfort me in my sorrow; strengthen 
me in my weakness; defend Thou me, since I am forsaken by all 
men. Enlighten and incline toward pity all who are in position 
to free me from this captivity. Remember and have pity upon me 
according to Thy great mercy. Thou art my Refuge and my 
Portion in the land of the living. Deliver my soul from prison 
that I may praise Thy name. 

If it be Thy will that my death serve to the glory of Thy name, 
then endow me with a firm mind, and give courage to my heart 
that I may overcome the fear of death and fight the good fight of 
faith, and, holding faith and a good conscience, receive by grace 
the crown of righteousness and eternal life. 

Grant me all this for the sake of Jesus, Thy dear Son, who 
innocently suffered and died and rose again. To Him with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost be honor and glory forever. Amen. 


Lord’s Prayer. 


8. Preparation for the Condemned 
(Laws regulating the duties of pastors preparing the con- 
demned. During celebration of the Lord’s Supper all handcuffs 
and chains should be removed from the prisoner. After execu- 
tion all remarks of the prisoner should be kept in secret.) 


It often happens that a criminal will refuse the service of a 
pastor or will later become hardened. Whenever the pastor is 
convinced that his efforts are in vain, then his task is at an end. 

The following may be used in addition to what has already 
been given in the foregoing. 


I 
O Christ, for Thy suffering, grant us forgiveness of sins. 
Dear N.N.: 


I am very sorry at what has happened. Because of your 
transgression you are condemned to die. I come to you in order 
to comfort you. That is my sacred duty. O Lord God, show mé 
the manner in which I can best perform this duty. 


Dear N.N.: 


The criminal court could not judge you otherwise and issue 
any other verdict than it did. You are to pay the supreme penalty 
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not only because by your crime you have made yourself dangerous 
to society, but also to satisfy justice and truth and as a warning 
to others. 

However, in addition to a human court there is another court, 
the Court of God. That Judgment will be more merciful for you 
if in these last moments you come to sincere repentance. Firmly 
trust that even though you pay for your crime with your life and 
die, yet, and this is more important, if you repent of your sins 
and penitently turn to God, He will be merciful to you and will 
deliver you from eternal death and damnation. 

Hence it is my sincere desire to lead you to sincere repentance, 
to assure you of the grace of God, to comfort you, and through 
fervent prayers lead you to God and to the peace which passeth 
all understanding. Bless my efforts, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


Dear N.N.: 

Two malefactors were crucified with our Lord Jesus Christ. 
One malefactor railed on Him; the other, however, rebuked the 
railing malefactor and said: “Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou 
art in the same condemnation? And we indeed justly; for we 
receive the due reward of our deeds; but this Man hath done 
nothing amiss.” Later he turned to Jesus and said: “Lord, re- 
member me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” The Lord 
heard his plea and, seeing his penitent heart, mercifully replied: 
“Verily I say unto thee, Today shalt thou be with Me in paradise.” 

Note that the malefactor acknowledged and confessed his 
guilt and that he was receiving just punishment. The fact that 
Jesus mercifully dealt with him and promised him: “Today thou 
shalt be with Me in paradise” shows that the thief acknowledged 
his guilt and penitently confessed it. You, N.N., likewise should 
repent of your transgression, penitently confess it, and with a 
contrite heart pray the Lord to remember you, and out of grace 
forgive you your sins and open the gates of paradise to you at 
your death. Two paths are before you, dear N.N., the path of 
sorrow and repentance, or the path of hardheartedness and im- 
penitence. The first leads to life and salvation, the second to 
eternal death and damnation. Why should you be eternally 
damned? Just consider what you did. You took the life of an 
innocent person. The righteous God demands of you: “Where is 
‘Abel, thy brother?” “The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth 
unto Me from the ground.” Are you not sorry that you took an 
innocent person’s life? Are you not sorry for the widow and 
orphans? Have you no sorrow for your own soul, which justly 
deserves to be condemned to eternal death and damnation because 
of your impenitence? (The pastor should try to lead the con- 
demned to a knowledge of his sins and to repentance.) 
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Pray God for a contrite, penitent heart. I also shall pray 
for you. I shall now leave you for awhile with your God. But 
I remind you again: Repent while you have time for repentance. 


Lord’s Prayer. 


Dear N.N.: 

Two paths are before you: the path of impenitence and hard- 
heartedness which leads to damnation, and the path of repentance 
which leads to life. Although you must die the temporal death 
because of your crime, you can be spared the second death, 
eternal death and damnation, if you but repent and in sincere 
repentance turn to God. (The pastor may continue along the 
line of thought leading to repentance.) 


Dear N.N.: 

It would please me very much to save your soul and help 
bring it onto the path of eternal life, that even the angels of 
God in heaven might rejoice over you, a penitent sinner. There- 
fore, tell me, N.N., are you truly and sincerely sorry that you 
have sinned, especially that you have committed this sin for 
which you are condemned? 

(The prisoner may or may not reply. If he should hesitate, 
the pastor should not force him even though he may feel that 
a change is taking place within the prisoner. Such a confession 
if it is to be of any value should be willingly made. The pastor 
can say: You do not reply. However, I still hope that you will 
consider it thoughtfully, repent, and confess. I pray God to lead 
you to such repentance. Lord’s Prayer. I commend you to God. 
The pastor, however, should not give up even though the prisoner 
may at first say: I do not repent, or, I have nothing to repent 
or be sorry about. As a good shepherd seeks the lost sheep, the 
pastor should seek the sinner until he finds him or until the sinner 
definitely refuses.) ; 

(Should the condemned person reply sincerely: I do lament 
my sin, the pastor should then continue): 

I trust and hope, dear N.N., that what you say you also 
feel in your heart and that your confession comes from a sincere 
heart. Thanks be unto God that through His Holy Spirit He 
has brought you to repentance. (Hymn on repentance.) 


Dear N.N.: 

The merciful God forgives the sins of those who repent and 
ask for mercy for the sake of the merits of Jesus Christ, and 
gives them righteousness, eternal life, and salvation. The Lord 
Jesus gave His believers the power of the Keys to forgive the 
sins of penitent sinners and to retain the sins of the impenitent. 


II 
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I also by virtue of my office am prepared to give you absolution. 
Prepare yourself therefore for Confession. Meditate on your sin- 
fulness and the grace of God in Christ Jesus. Turn to God in 
prayer, into whose gracious keeping I commend you. 


Lord’s Prayer. 
Ill 


Suspirium 

The pastor prepared the condemned for Confession. Follow- 
ing the confessional address, the pastor will present the ques- 
tions, etc. 

The pastor should use every opportunity to be with the con- 
demned. Let the condemned person decide whether he should 
have Communion once or more often. If only once, it should 
take place the night before the execution. 


IV 
The Day of Execution, Before Being Led Forth 
Dear N.N.: 

You have but a few moments in this vain world. You are at 
peace with God and can be sure that the word of your Lord Jesus 
will be fulfilled: “Today shalt thou be with Me in paradise.” 
The tears which you now shed shall this day be wiped away from 
your eyes. Just pray God: Lord, remember Thou me in Thy 
kingdom. 

Let us pray: 

O Lord God, merciful Father, behold the hour of my de- 
parture from this vale of tears is drawing nigh. I know that no 
one beside Thee can help me. I therefore pray Thee, do not for- 
sake me, a poor, miserable sinner, but grant that the doors of 
Thy mercy and Thy heavenly paradise be opened unto my soul 
and that with my last hour all my sins and transgressions and 
all punishment, both temporal and eternal, come to an end. Grant 
that my last hour on earth be the first in Thy eternal kingdom, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, my Savior. Amen. 

(If time permits, use appropriate passages of Scripture and 
hymn stanzas for comfort.) 


When the condemned is being shackled. 

Remember, dear N.N., the bonds with which our Savior was 
bound. Through His bonds we received eternal freedom. With 
His bonds He has bound us to Himself that no power may separate 
us from His love. 

Let us pray: 

O Holy Spirit, Thou true Comforter. Comfort me in this 
hour and final anguish. Strengthen my weak body, strengthen 
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my sorrowing heart, and help me to remain with my Redeemer 
and Savior Jesus Christ unto the end and say: Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit, for Thou, faithful God, hast re- 
deemed me. Amen. 


At the start of the last journey. 

Go, dear N.N., on this last journey. Soon you shall walk 
before the Lord in the land of the living. You need not fear the 
judgment of people if you have found mercy with God. Your 
heart is sprinkled with the blood of Christ. Hope! The Father 
loves you; the Son intercedes for you; the Holy Ghost strength- 
ens you! 

Let us pray: 

O Lord, be with me as I leave this world; be at my right 
hand as I give up my spirit. Deliver me from the power of the 
devil. Comfort and strengthen me. Keep me in the true faith, 
that in the hour of death I may gaze upon Thy grace and mercy 
and say with Stephen: Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. If I should 
faint through fear of death, grant that my heart may still cling 
to Thee. Amen. 


Dear N.N.: 
As many drops of blood as the Savior shed for you; as many 


wounds He suffered for you, so much comfort and strength may 
He grant you for a joyful and blessed end. Go in peace! 


While on the way. 
Appropriate scripture passages and hymn stanzas. 


As they draw near to the place of execution. 
Dear N.N.: 


Pray: O my only Redeemer and Savior, Lord Jesus Christ, 
I commend myself entirely to Thee. In Thee do I place my hope 
and comfort. I long for Thee only, that I may be with Thee and 
rise to eternal life. Amen. 


On the place of execution. 
Dear N.N.: 

Here is the end of your suffering and the beginning of your 
peace and joy. The Lord says to you: “Behold, I have graven thee 
upon the palms of My hands, Thou art Mine. Today shalt thou be 
with Me in paradise.” Hope! Hope! The sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us. 


Kneel and pray: God the Father, have mercy upon me! God 
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the Son, Christ Jesus, have mercy upon me! God the Holy Ghost, 
have mercy upon me! O Blessed Trinity, one eternal God, have 
mercy upon me! Amen. 


Dear N.N.: 

The Triune God has heard your prayer and is merciful to 
you. (Place the right hand upon the head of the condemned.) 
Be of good cheer, your sins are forgiven you in the name of God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Lord Jesus, to Thee I live. Lord Jesus, to Thee I die. Lord 
Jesus, whether I live or die, I am Thine. Into Thy hands I:com- 
mend my spirit. Amen. 

Arise and go in peace. May God grant you to see the 
heavens opened and the Son of Man standing on the right hand 
of God. The Lord Jesus receive thy soul and save it eternally. 
Amen. Amen. Amen. 

During the execution the pastor prays. 

Chicago, Ill. Translated from the Slovak by JoHn Basus 
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Gehalten vor der Fiskal- und Visitatorenkonferenz in River Forest, IIl., 
am 3.September 1936 


TEURE BRUEDER IN DEM HERRN! 


In den Kreisen unserer Synode wird geklagt, dass das geist- 
liche Leben bei uns zurueckgegangen sei. Diese Klage ist berech- 
tigt. Die Kirchengeschichte lehrt, dass die Generationen, die 
Gueter von ihren Vaetern geerbt haben, diese nicht so hoch ein- 
schaetzen wie die Vaeter, die sie erkaempft und erarbeitet haben. 

Dass das geistliche Leben bei uns gesunken ist, ist aus man- 
cherlei Wahrnehmungen ersichtlich. Der Hausgottesdienst wird 
wenig gepflegt und infolgedessen die christliche Erziehung der 
Kinder in der Familie vernachlaessigt. Einst bluehende Gemeinde- 
schulen sind eingegangen, in manchen Faellen ohne zwingende Not. 
Man begnuegt sich mit Sonntagsschule und mangelhaftem Konfir- 
mandenunterricht, statt Fleiss anzuwenden, auf allerlei Weise den 
Mangel einer christlichen Schule einigermassen zu ersetzen. Der 
Besuch der Gottesdienste laesst viel zu wuenschen uebrig, zumal 
in den Sommermonaten, wo das Automobil am Sonntag die ganze 
Familie ins Freie fuehrt. Das Weltwesen macht sich immer breiter. 
Der Unterschied zwischen unserm Lebenswandel und dem der 
Kinder dieser Welt wird immer geringer. Tanz, Theater und Wan- 
delbild bieten haeufige Ergoetzungen: Und die Beteiligung an den 
Werken der Kirche, an der Ausbildung von Predigern und Lehrern 
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und an der Mission in der Naehe und in der Ferne, ist bei vielen 
so gar gering und keine Lust, sondern eine Last. Es ist wahr, die 
aeusseren Verhaeltnisse haben sich bei uns veraendert. Manche 
Schutzmauer, die die Vaeter vor dieser und jener Versuchung be- 
wahrte, ist gefallen. Aber das ist keine Entschuldigung fuer uns. 
Die Vaeter hatten Not und Anfechtung, die wir nicht kennen. 

' Wir alle, die wir hier in diesen Tagen versammelt sind, sind 
aufs engste und innigste mit dem Leben unserer Synode ver- 
wachsen, kennen ihre Maengel und Gebrechen, ja seufzen darunter, 
dass wir an dem Schaden mit schuld sind. Und das ist ja ein Zweck 
dieser Zusammenkunft, dass wir uns darueber beraten, wie wir an 
unserm Teil das geistliche Leben in unserer Synode heben koennen. 
Da ich nun den ehrenvollen Auftrag erhalten habe, an Sie, die Sie 
verantwortungsvolle Stellen in unserer Synode einnehmen, einige 
Worte zu richten, so beschraenke ich mich auf die Antwort der 
Frage: 


Was koennen wir tun, um das geistliche Leben in unserer Synode 
zu heben? 


Ich kann da natuerlich nichts Neues bringen, sondern Sie nur 
erinnern an das, was Sie bereits wissen. 

Zunaechst muessen wir uns hueten, dass wir das geistliche 
Leben nicht heben wollen mit Mitteln, die es nicht vermoegen. 
Man hat versucht, das geistliche Leben in der Heimatgemeinde zu 
heben, indem man zu missionieren ermuntert hat und die Blicke 
gerichtet auf das Elend der Kirchlosen und zumal der armen 
Heiden. Gewiss, das Missionswerk ist ein herrliches, koestliches 
Werk. Aber dass man spricht und tut, als ob durch die Beteili- 
gung am Werk der Mission das Wort Gottes muesse lebendig und 
kraeftig gemacht werden, das ist vom Uebel. Daheim an dem Be- 
kenntnis des aeusserlichen Wortes und der himmlischen Lehre 
verzagen und in die Ferne schweifen in der Meinung, man muesse 
die Kirche mit Mission retten und beleben, das ist Schwarmgei- 
sterei. Eine andere Verwirrung war die der Pietisten. Um das 
geistliche Leben zu heben, lehrten sie, dass aus unserer persoen- 
lichen Lebensheiligung Geist und Leben fliesse. Je mehr geheiligt, 
desto mehr Geist. Aber wir produzieren kein geistliches Leben. 
Wir leben von dem, was Gott gibt. Wenn Geist und Leben von 
unsern Werken abhaengig gemacht werden, so wird von dieser 
falschen Lehre alles Wort und Tun Gottes verschlungen und ver- 
nichtet. Es ist eine traurige Erfahrung, dass die pietistische 
Werktreiberei und Heiligungsmethode Gottes Wort, reine Lehre, 
Wahrheit und Evangelium unterschaetzen gelehrt und dem In- 
differentismus Tuer und Tor geoeffnet hat. Andere wollen den 
Schaden Josephs heilen mit einem strammen Kirchenregiment. 
Sie sagen, wenn unsere Praesides, Visitatoren und Kommissionen 
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eine groessere Machtbefugnis haetten, wenn sie den Gemeinden 
vorschreiben duerften und die Gemeinden zu gehorchen haetten, 
so wuerde dies Leben in die toten Gebeine bringen. Ohne Frage 
wuerde, wenn es gelaenge, solch Joch auf der Juenger Haelse zu 
legen, manch aeusserliches Werk produziert werden; zumal wuerde 
es dann nicht sonderlich schwerhalten, die Gelder fliessen zu 
machen. Aber das geistliche Leben waere dadurch in keiner Weise 
gehoben, sondern auf ein niedrigeres Niveau herabgedrueckt. Das 
Evangelium duldet keine Hierarchie. Wohin hierarchische Ge- 
danken fuehren, erkennen wir am Papsttum, in dem die hierarchi- 
sche Idee konsequent durchgefuehrt ist. Soweit das Papsttum in 
Betracht kommt, hat es in seiner Mitte alles geistliche Leben er- 
toetet, und das Christentum verwandelt in Werkerei und blinden 
Gehorsam gegen den Kirchenfuersten, den Papst zu Rom, den 
Antichristen. Ja, womit will man heutzutage nicht der Kirche auf- 
helfen! Musik, Liturgik, allerlei Unterhaltungen sollen als Arznei- 
mittel dienen fuer jung und alt. 

Lasst uns daher, teure Brueder, an obigen Mitteln in bezug auf 
Hebung des geistlichen Lebens in unserer Mitte voellig verzagen 
und festhalten, dass das Wort Gottes allein das geistliche Leben 
heben kann. Dies lehrt die Schrift aufs klarste. Unser Heiland 
sagt: ,,Die Worte, die ich rede, die sind Geist und sind Leben“, 
Joh. 6,63. St. Petrus schreibt: ,Jhr seid wiederum geboren nicht 
aus vergaenglichem, sondern aus unvergaenglichem Samen, naem- 
lich aus dem lebendigen Wort Gottes, das da ewiglich bleibet.“ ,,Und 
seid gierig nach der vernuenftigen lautern Milch als die jetzt ge- 
bornen Kindlein, auf dass ihr durch dieselbige zunehmet“, 1 Petr. 
1, 23; 2,2. St. Jakobus ermahnt: ,,Nehmet das Wort an mit Sanft- 
mut, das in euch -gepflanzet ist, welches kann eure Seelen selig 
machen“, Kap.1,21. Aus diesen Schriftstellen geht klar hervor, 
dass das Wort Gottes es ist, wodurch der Heilige Geist in den toten 
Herzen der Menschen geistliches Leben erzeugt und dann dies 
geistliche Leben erhaelt und mehrt. Das Wort Gottes hat diese 
wunderbare Kraft, weil Gott in demselben und durch dasselbe 
wirkt nach seiner maechtigen Staerke und der ueberschwenglichen 
Groesse seiner Kraft. 

Wollen wir daher das geistliche Leben heben, so muessen wir 
das Wort fleissig in Anwendung bringen. Hierzu ermahnt der 
Apostel Paulus, wenn er an Timotheus schreibt: ,,Predige das Wort, 
halt an, es sei zu rechter Zeit oder zur Unzeit; strafe, draeue, er- 
mahne mit aller Geduld und Lehre“, 2 Tim. 4, 2. 

Um nun das Wort recht anwenden zu koennen, ist natuerlich 
noetig, dass man es kennt und versteht. Dies wird nicht erreicht 
ohne fleissiges und anhaltendes Studium und bestaendigen Um- 
gang mit dem Wort, wie das der 119. Psalm herausstreicht. Luther 
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schreibt: ,,Fuerwahr, du kannst nicht zu viel in der Schrift lesen; 
und was du liesest, kannst du nicht zu wohl verstehen; und was 
du wohl verstehest, kannst du nicht zu wohl lehren; und was du 
wohl lehrest, kannst du nicht zu wohl leben. Experto crede Ruperto 
[Glaube es einem, der es erfahren hat]. Der Teufel ist’s, die Welt 
ist’s, unser Fleisch ist’s, die wider uns wueten und toben. Darum, 
lieben Herrn und Brueder, Pfarrherrn und Prediger, betet, leset, 
studieret, seid fleissig! Fuerwahr, es ist nicht Faulenzens, Schnar- 
chens und Schlafens Zeit zu dieser boesen schaendlichen Zeit. 
Brauchet eurer Gabe, die euch vertrauet ist, und offenbaret das 
Geheimnis Christi.“ Walther, Pastorale, S.10. 

Mit dem Worte Gottes hat es eben eine andere Bewandtnis als 
mit menschlichem Wissen. Letzteres kann ein Mensch einiger- 
massen erweitern durch eigenes Nachdenken, Forschen und Be- 
obachten. So kann ein kluger und fleissiger Arzt durch eigenes 
Vermoegen Mittel erfinden, durch die er das leibliche Leben seiner 
Pflegebefohlenen kraeftigt und erhaelt. Anders mit dem geistlichen 
Leben. Wie das entsteht und gemehrt wird, ist der Vernunft ein 
voelliges Geheimnis. Will sie da mitreden, so kann sie nur narren. 
Alle Unterweisung ist einzig und allein in Gottes Wort zu finden. 
Und da Sie als Beamte der Synode gerade auch zu dem Zweck er- 
waehlt sind, mitzuhelfen das geistliche Leben in unserer Mitte zu 
heben, so koennen Sie dieses nur dann ausrichten, wenn Sie be- 
staendig und fleissig in der Schrift studieren. Das Haupterforder- 
nis eines tuechtigen Distriktspraeses und Visitators ist nicht sowohl, 
dass er ein geschickter Finanzier und gewandter Administrator ist, 
als vielmehr, dass er ein gruendlicher Theolog und erfahrener 
Schriftgelehrter ist. 

Alles, was Sie am Studium der Schrift hindern will, muessen 
Sie daher ruecksichtslos beiseiteschieben. Gewiss, das moderne 
Leben ist kompliziert. Die Anforderungen an Pastoren und Syno- 
dalbeamte sind gar mannigfaltig; doch darf man nicht vergessen, 
dass man sich eine Sache komplizierter machen kann, als sie ist, 
und dass die Lage immer mehr oder weniger kompliziert war. Das 
war schon so bei der ersten Christengemeinde zu Jerusalem. Diese 
wuchs schnell. Sie bestand aus fremden Elementen, Griechen und 
Hebraeern. Es entstand Unzufriedenheit ueber die Versorgung der 
Witwen. Die Brotfrage bereitete den Aposteln viel Muehe und 
Arbeit. Da riefen die Zwoelfe die Menge der Juenger zusammen 
und sprachen: ,,Es taugt nicht, dass wir das Wort Gottes unter- 
lassen und zu Tische dienen. Darum, ihr lieben Brueder, sehet 
unter euch nach sieben Maennern, die ein gut Geruecht haben und 
voll Heiligen Geistes und Weisheit sind, welche wir bestellen 
moegen zu dieser Notdurft. Wir aber wollen anhalten am Gebet 
und am Amt des Worts“, Apost.6,2—4. Die Apostel vereinfachten 
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fuer sich die komplizierte Lage und schafften sich Raum fuer den 
Dienst am Wort, indem sie die Versorgung der Witwen Gemeinde- 
gliedern ueberwiesen. Auch in unsern Gemeinden befinden sich 
Maenner und Frauen, Juenglinge und Jungfrauen, die in dem 
Rahmen ihrer Stellung gern und willig dem Pastor in manchen 
Verrichtungen Handreichung tun wollen, so dass er die noetige Zeit 
gewinnt fuer das Studium der Heiligen Schrift. 

Wenn Sie, werte Brueder, so in Gottes Wort leben und seine 
Zeugnisse bestaendig Ihre ,,Ratsleute“, Ps. 119, 24, sein lassen, dann 
sind Sie geschickt, das geistliche Leben der Pastoren und Gemein- 
den, die Ihrer Pflege befohlen sind, zu heben. Dann werden Sie 
auch begierig sein, dies zu tun, und im fleissigen Verkehr stehen mit 
den Gliedern hres Visitationsdistrikts. Sie wissen, dass die Synode 
von ihren Visitatoren erwartet, dass Sie innerhalb dreier Jahre die 
Runde machen in Ihrem Kreise. Das geschieht leider nur in 
wenigen Faellen. Sehen Sie darauf, dass in diesem Stuecke Ihr 
Zunehmen offenbar wird. 

Schliesslich moechte ich noch auf einen wichtigen Punkt auf- 
merksam machen. Wollen wir das geistliche Leben heben, dann 
muessen wir voellig vertraut sein mit dem Heilswege, der Heils- 
ordnung, die Gott von Ewigkeit festgesetzt und in seinem Worte 
klar und deutlich niedergelegt hat. Wird diese nicht befolgt, so 
kann das geistliche Leben weder erzeugt noch gehoben werden. 
Und da der Heilsweg der menschlichen Natur so gar fremd ist, 
gilt es bestaendig aufs Wort aufmerken, sonst werden wir in Lehre 
und Praxis irregehen. 

Das geistliche Leben entsteht und wird erhalten durch den 
Glauben an Jesum Christum, durch das Vertrauen auf das Recht- 
fertigungsurteil, das Gott durch Christi Versoehnungswerk ge- 
schaffen hat und im Evangelium proklamiert. Und dieses geistliche 
Leben betaetigt sich dann alsbald durch Heiligkeit und Froemmig- 
keit und durch den Wandel in den Geboten Gottes. St. Paulus 
schreibt: ,.Ich lebe aber; doch nun nicht ich, sondern Christus 
lebet in mir. Denn was ich jetzt lebe im Fleisch, das lebe ich in 
dem Glauben des Sohnes Gottes, der mich geliebet hat und sich 
selbst fuer mich dargegeben“, Gal. 2,20. Ein Christ ist vom Hei- 
ligen Geist durch den Glauben geschmueckt mit Vergebung der 
Suenden und allen Tugenden und Froemmigkeiten seines Heilandes. 
Er braucht keines andern Schmucks, um vor Gott und den heiligen 
Engeln wuerdig zu erscheinen. Er freut sich desselben und ist 
willig und bereit, in solchem Schmucke Gott und dem Naechsten 
zu dienen. 

Gebe der Herr, dass wir bei den vielen Schaeden, die wir in 
unserer Mitte sehen, nicht meinen, das Uebel durch allerlei Werk- 
treiberei heilen zu koennen. Das tut’s nicht. Gute, fromme Werke 
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machen nimmermehr einen guten, frommen Mann, sondern ein 
guter, frommer Mann macht gute, fromme Werke. Boese Werke 
machen nimmermehr einen boesen Mann, sondern ein boeser Mann 
macht boese Werke. Je mehr der Glaube an Jesum Christum 
waechst, je lebendiger unser Glaube die Liebe Gottes in Christo 
erkennt, desto reicher wird sein die Betaetigung in allerlei guten 
Werken, gerade auch in den grossen Werken, die unsere Synode 
verrichtet. Sie werden wachsen im Ejifer fuer die Ausbildung 
und Aussendung von Predigern und Lehrern und von der rech- 
ten Missionsstimmung erfasst werden, so dass Sie das Werk 
nicht muerrisch, sondern freudig tun. Worin die rechte Missions- 
stimmung besteht, bringen die Apostel Petrus und Johannes zum 
Ausdruck, wenn sie dem Hohenrat sagen: ,,Wir koennen es ja 
nicht lassen, dass wir nicht reden sollten, was wir gesehen und 
gehoeret haben“, Apost. 4, 20. 


Moegen Sie, teure Brueder, Praesides, Visitatoren und Glieder 
von Kommissionen, sich so gegen alle diejenigen stellen, die Ihrer 
Pflege anvertraut sind, wie St. Paulus gesinnt war gegen die Ge- 
meinde zu Kolossae. Er schreibt ihr Kap.1,9—15: ,,Derhalben 
auch wir von dem Tage an, da wir’s gehoeret haben, hoeren wir 
nicht auf, fuer euch zu beten und zu bitten, dass ihr erfuellet 
werdet mit Erkenntnis seines Willens in allerlei geistlicher Weis- 
heit und Verstand, dass ihr wandelt wuerdiglich dem Herrn zu 
allem Gefallen und fruchtbar seid in allen guten Werken und 
wachset in der Erkenntnis Gottes und gestaerket werdet mit aller 
Kraft nach seiner herrlichen Macht in aller Geduld und Lang- 
muetigkeit mit Freuden; und danksaget dem Vater, der uns tuech- 
tig gemacht hat zu dem Erbteil der Heiligen im Licht, welcher uns 
errettet hat von der Obrigkeit der Finsternis und hat uns versetzt 
in das Reich seines lieben Sohnes, an welchem wir haben die Er- 
loesung durch sein Blut, naemlich die Vergebung der Suenden, 
welcher ist das Ebenbild des unsichtbaren Gottes, der Erstgeborene 
vor allen Kreaturen.“ 

Und nun, werte Brueder, der ,,Gott des Friedens, der von den 
Toten ausgefuehret hat den grossen Hirten der Schafe durch das 
Blut des ewigen Testaments, unsern Herrn Jesum, der mache euch 
fertig in allem guten Werk, zu tun seinen Willen, und schaffe in 
euch, was vor ihm gefaellig ist, durch Jesus Christum, welchem 
sei Ehre von Ewigkeit zu Ewigkeit! Amen.“ 


Submitted by J. H. Mever 
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Outlines on the Standard Gospel Lessons 


Oculi 
Luke 11:14-28 

The Lord was approaching the close of His earthly ministry. 
The conspiracy against His life was nearing the breaking point. He 
had just wrought a mighty miracle, v.14. Deep concern and alarm 
in the ranks of the Pharisees, v.16; others went farther, v.15; 
cp. John 8:48. Calmly the Lord takes up this charge and exposes 
its hollowness. That is the scope of the text. 


The Victorious Defense of Jesus Against the Charge 
that He Is a Secret Ally of Satan 


1. The charge does not make sense 2. The Jewish exorcists refute it 
3. By the finger of God Jesus casts out devils 


1 

A. Jesus does not use the sword of the Spirit against His 
enemies. For reasons of His own, He appeals to common sense. 
Vv. 17,18. No organized society of any kind can endure if it fights 
against itself. Such intestine war is suicidal. The allies in the 
present war recognize that. They suppress their disagreements 
and unite their forces against the enemy. Satan is not so short- 
sighted as to make war against his own agents, as his followers 
argue. 

B. The clearer the truth shines into the eyes of the Church’s 
enemies today, the more venomous is their blasphemy. Acts 2. 
Yet all their charges against God’s Word are groundless, make 


no sense. 2 


A. V.19. Jewish exorcists, Luke 9:49; Acts 19:13; Matt. 7:22. 
Pupils of the Pharisees, called “sons,” as “sons of the prophets.” 
The Pharisees did not object to their activity. Question is not 
whether the exorcists exorcised successfully and in the right spirit. 
The Pharisees recognized them. Therefore Jesus says in effect: 
Your own pupils testify against and condemn you. 

‘B. What clashes of authorities in the world of science today! 
The claims of Scripture as to the creation, the age of the world, etc., 
are ignored and ridiculed, yet all arguments against the Bible and 
Bible religion are unsound, and often scientists refute the claims 
of “science falsely so called.” 

3 

A. V.20. See Ex. 8:19. Matthew: “Spirit of God.” Jesus, the 
God-sent Savior, was destroying the works of the devil, 1 John 3:8. 
The first skirmish was the temptation in the wilderness. The de- 
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cisive struggle was in Gethsemane and at Calvary. The resurrec- 
tion proclaimed the victory. Satan is fallen as lightning from 
heaven. Vv. 21,22. Yet Satan is still a roaring lion, a master of 
. a thousand wiles, possessing the hearts of millions. Luther on 
v.21: “Here Jesus says that where He is not, there the devil is 
quiet and lets the people have peace.” Satan or Christ occupies the 
heart, cf. Acts 5:3. When Jesus enters the soul by His word, He 
casts out the devil and takes his prey, the entire person. Vv. 24-26, 
an earnest warning against security. Many have been set free from 
Satan’s power, but failed to watch and pray. Their soul was “swept 
and garnished” for Satan’s return, and now they become sevenfold 
the possession of the devil. Cp. Matt.12:45. Also the would-be 
neutrals, v. 23, are property of the Evil One, like the fig tree “cum- 
bering the ground,” Luke 13:7. 


B. Jesus’ defense is an appeal to His enemies. Chrysostom: 
“Behold, how He invites and seeks to lead them to the conviction 
that they are making war on their own salvation. They should 
rejoice, says He, that He has come and the day of their peace.” 


C. Are you a partaker of Jesus’ victory? Are you battling and 
marching under His banner? In these days when Satan “Oft his 
harvest reapeth While the Christian sleepeth”; when he is gathering 
in so many of the young, equip yourself from the armory of St. Paul, 
Eph. 6: 10-17. L. J. RozEnM 





Laetare 
John 6:1-15 
The Passover was nigh, v.4. This was the season of great 
joy for all true Israelites as the pilgrims journeyed to Jerusalem, 
Psalms of Ascent, 12—134. A season of joy for the carnally minded, 
who believed that the Messiah would establish His kingdom at the 
Passover; cf. v. 15 and the Palm Sunday Gospel. — Today is Laetare, 
i.e., Rejoice; cf. Epistle Lection and Introit for today. Our joy must 
increase during Lent and reach its climax on Easter Sunday. But 
the people in the text and many today deprive themselves of the 
joy of the Lenten season and Easter. 


Why Do Some Deprive Themselves of the True Festival Joy 
of the Lenten and Easter Season? 


1 
V.3 (cf. Mark 6:31) describes a scene which should have been 
an occasion for great joy. But the disciples are.deprived of en- - 
joying the intimate fellowship with Christ by worry and anxiety 
over temporal matters. In the hour of extreme need they lack 
trust in God’s providential care. They apparently accept the great 
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truths confessed in the Second Article, but find it impossible to 
accept the promises of the First Article, and thus lose the joy 
which the Second Article engenders in the believer’s heart, 
Vv. 5—9. Philip and Andrew had forgotten the many evidences of 
_ the Savior’s willingness and ability to help; see especially Luke 9: 

1,10. Lack of trust in God to supply man’s bodily needs deprived 
them of the joy which the approaching Passover festival had in 
store for them. 

We are now privileged to hear the sweetest story ever told and 
the message of the open heaven. Do we rejoice in this? The 
Lord tests us also by casting heavy burdens upon us. Examples: 
Loved ones at the front; reduced income for those who in old age 
depend on their life’s savings; the problems of adjustment in the 
postwar world. They are real problems. What do you do with 
them? Man’s extremity must become God’s opportunity. If we 
do not cast our temporal problems on Jesus, we shall lose the joy 
which the Lenten and Easter season has in store for us. 


2 


Materialism, an undue emphasis on the things which pertain 
to the body, will deprive us of the joy of the Lenten and Easter 
season. True, the Lord recognizes the needs of the body, Matt. 14:14. 


Jesus nowhere advocates an ascetic withdrawal from the world. 
He is the Great Physician both for the soul and for the body. 
Mark 6:34; Luke 9:11. Jesus also provides all the necessities for 
our body. He does this abundantly, systematically. Cp. Mark 
6:40, “in ranks.” Teaches frugality, vv. 10-13. But above all, 
teaches that we receive our daily food as gifts from God. The 
multitude, however, is interested primarily in the temporal ad- 
vantages which they enjoy. Their chief interest is to see the 
miracles (v.2) and to anoint Christ as their “bread king” (v.15). 
Their materialistic spirit deprives them of the joy of the Passover. 


This is happening to many today. The various pronounce- 
ments which contain the blueprint for a better economy and greater 
social justice in the postwar world, are frequently confounded with 
the heart of Christianity. True, we should always strive for im- 
proving our own and other men’s economic and social standard. 
The Lord wants us to work and to save. But this dare not be the 
end of our life, only the means to an end. Under present economic 
conditions the danger of materialism is very real. War work; high 
wages; the desire to accumulate as much as possible against “the 
rainy day.” When our thoughts are absorbed in this, the joy of 
the Lenten and Easter season can have no room in our hearts. 
Therefore Matt. 6:19, 20. F. E. Mayer 
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Judica 
John 8:46-59 

The text tells a sad story —the Jews blaspheme Jesus and 
even try to stone Him. Today, too, Jesus is rejected on many sides. 
This is done by all who tread the Word of Christ under foot either 
in doctrine or in life. To avoid such a course, let us see what the 
text says about the bliss of those that belong to Christ. The text 
enables us to answer the question: 


Why Are Those People Blessed Who Cling to Christ? 

1. They have a divine Savior. 

a) Jesus is without sin, v.46. Sinlessness is not necessarily 
a proof of being divine, but it is a prerequisite. 

b) Jesus is from eternity, v.58: true God. 

c) The enemies cannot harm Him unless He is willing to suffer, 
v. 59. 

2. They will not see death. 


a) Jesus makes a great promise, v. 51. 

b) Everybody has to die physically, Rom. 5:12. 

c) Still, the Christian will not see death, death in the full sense 
of the word, signifying eternal separation from God, 2 Tim. 1:10; 
Rev. 1:18; 1 Cor. 15:55-57; John 11: 25 f. 


d) Hence the greatest of all foes will not be able to hurt the 
Christian. W. ARNDT 





Palmarum 

Matt, 21:1-9 
This Sunday bears various names— “The Lord’s Day of the 
Palm Branches,” “Hosanna Sunday,” and “The Paschal Day of the 
Flowers,” all indicating the historic event of this day’s Gospel. On 
this day the Creed was also again formally imparted to the candi- 
dates for Baptism and Confirmation. Hence Confirmation at this 
time is not without ancient, historical precedent. (Strodach, p. 132.) 
How fitting, therefore, that today we, with the prophet Zech- 
ariah, should say to “the Daughter of Zion” and her confirmands: 


“Behold, Thy King Cometh Unto Thee!” 
I. “Thy King cometh unto thee.” 


A. Behold the manner of His coming. 

1. In manifestation of His godhead. a. He claimed deity, v.3, | 
“The Lord.” b. He showed omniscience, vv. 2 and 3. c. He mani- 
fested omnipotence, v.6 and especially Mark 11:4-6. 

2. In fulfillment of prophecy. a. He came as foretold Zech. 9:9, 
“sitting upon an ass and a colt” (the “and” means, “And, to be ex- 
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plicit, upon” — Ylvisaker), and as “King,” the ass being the com- 
mon beast of Israel’s rulers in ancient times (Judg.5:10; 10:4), 
since in the East the ass is not a despised animal. b. He was greeted 
as foretold (Zech. 9:9). Vv. 8 and 9, the “Hosannas,” etc., evidently 
taken from the great Hallel of the Feast of Tabernacles (Ps. 118: 
25,26) and chanted antiphonally. 


B. Behold the purpose of His coming. 

1. To save the world. a. Zech. 9:9; Is.62:11b. b. He rode, not 
a horse, employed in battle, but an ass, used by Eastern kings on 
peaceful errands, His mission being to bring “Peace on earth” 
(Luke 2:14; Rom. 5:1; 2 Cor. 5:18-21). c. How fittingly the Epistle 
and the Introit describe the active (Phil. 2:7,9) and the passive 
obedience (Ps. 22:1) of our Savior, whereby His purpose was ac- 
complished! 

2. To rule the world. a. He shook all nations with tribulation 
and war, in order that His kingdom might come, Hagg. 2: 6, 7. 
Think of the world conquests preceding Christ’s first coming, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the present war—all ultimately 
serving His cause. b. Governing His people by grace, v. 5, Matt. 11: 
29, 30; Rom. 6:14, 15; 12:1; and Titus 2:11, 12. 


II. Behold Him as thy King. 


A. By confessing Him. 1. Not as those in Jerusalem who on 
Sunday said, “Hosannah,” etc., and on Friday cried, “Crucify Him!” 
2. But as those who confessed, Acts 2:36; 4:12,40. 3. Application: 
Think of the broken confirmation pledges of them that deserve 
condemnation (Rev. 21:8; Mal.3:5); but how kind our King, par- 
doning His most unworthy subjects, even though we have failed 
properly to acknowledge Him! 


B. By serving Him. 1. The disciples and the colt’s masters 
served in humble obedience, vv. 3,6,7. 2. Shall not we serve Him 
as well, telling others of Him (v.5)? “He... redeemed me... 
that I may serve Him.” What ingratitude to fail Him! And who 
of us is not guilty here? 3. How comforting to know that, despite 
our sins, He still continues to impute His obedience and His suf- 
ferings to us by faith! Verily, Blessed is He! 

As today we behold our King entering Jerusalem for the one 
purpose of saving us, may His kindness move us, as loyal citizens 
of His kingdom, joyfully and faithfully to confess and serve Him 
“even unto death.” Amen. Tu. F. NicKEL 
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How Doctor Walther Dealt with Doctrinal Aberrations in 1850 


It was in the year 1850, only three years after the establishment of 
the Missouri Synod, that Professor Walther, then President of the Mis- 
souri Synod, delivered a very serious and searching synodical address. 
After touching upon a number of other matters, such as the loss of 
some prominent members of Synod by death, he took up the question 
of doctrine, stating outright that the temptation to false doctrine was 
a major menace to the young body. He very pertinently asks whether 
the members of Synod had truly appreciated the blessing of the pure 
doctrine. He answers his own question in the negative and then enu- 
merates a few instances in which doctrinal aberrations had made their 
appearance. He refers in particular to false teaching on the doctrine 
of the Church and the Christian ministry, describing the position of 
the errorists in the words: “They derive the ministry from the power 
of ordination by preachers, which they declare to be a divine ordinance; 
they make the office and the ministry of those who are only to be the 
stewards of the mysteries of God a special privileged station above that 
of the lay priesthood; they. concede to the preachers of the Gospel a 
power and lordship de iure divino also in those matters which are neither 
commanded nor condemned in the Word of God; they change the 
Christocracy of the congregation of saints and elect, of the free one 
who is the mother of us all, of the Jerusalem which is above, into the 
aristocracy of a church-state, and so, in the final analysis, make the 
efficacy of the Word and the Sacrament dependent on the office of him 
who is in charge of the means of grace. ... The time when the members 
of our Synod can be quiet spectators of the battle occasioned by this 
tendency is past. The call to battle for or against has come also to us.” * 

“We are here in no manner dealing with adiaphora, regulations, 
usages, ceremonies, and questions of policy, concerning which Christian 
wisdom decides; we are rather dealing with doctrine, with something 
that is not ours, but belongs to God, with the name and the honor of 
God, with something concerning which it is not in our power to give up 
and to yield for the sake of love and of peace, with that of which one 
point is worth more than the whole world with all its wisdom and with 
all its treasures, with that by which the true Church alone is recog- 
nized, with its highest treasure in which all its other treasures are con- 
tained, with the talent that is entrusted to her and concerning whose 
faithful use and protection she will be obliged to give a serious reckon- 
ing to God, with the purity of that heavenly seed upon whose purity 
the purity of faith and of life, of all the light of souls, of all the comfort 
of conscience and the hope of eternal life depends. Here the old proverb 
finds its application: Amicus usque ad aras, ‘a friend as far as the altars’: 
yea, above all, apostolic admonition applies to us: ‘A little leaven leav- 


* The reference here is to a specific case. See Concordia Historical Institute 
Quarterly., XVI:80 f. 
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eneth the whole lump,’ Gal.5:9, and what Luther writes on this in the 
following words: ‘As in philosophy, if one makes a small mistake at 
the beginning, a great and measureless mistake eventuates: thus it hap- 
pens also in theology, namely, that a small mistake might spoil and 
falsify the entire Christian doctrine. For with regard to the doctrine 
everything is so exactly circumscribed and definitely measured off that 
one can neither add thereto nor take therefrom without great and 
noticeable damage. Therefore the doctrine should be like a fine, com- 
plete golden ring, in which there is no flaw or crack, for as soon as 
such a ring gets a flaw or crack, it is no longer whole. All articles 
of our Christian faith are one, and conversely one is all, and if one 
yields one, then most certainly the others will fall individually; for they 
are all closely connected and belong together.’ So far the quotation 
from Luther. 

“If this be true—and who among us would deny it—then it fol- 
lows, in the second place, that, although the Church does not reject 
(von sich stoeszt) those who err from weakness, yet in an orthodox 
individual church (Partikularkirche), and hence also in our synodical 
group, it is impossible that various teachings concerning these points 
can be taught as equally acceptable (unmoeglich, verschiedene Lehren als 
gleichberechtigte gefuehrt werden koennen). If a Church should want 
to permit this, she would thereby give up her existence; she would 
no longer be able to apply the Word of the Apostle to herself that the 
Church is the pillar and foundation of the truth; she would thereby 
place herself in line with those unionistic churches whose characteristic 
is the equal acknowledgment of truth and error in her midst (gleiche 
Berechtigung der Wahrheit und des Irrtums in ihrer Mitte ist), in spite 
of all hypocritical protestations which these mixture churches (Misch- 
maschkirchen) raise against this accusation as groundless. Above all, 
therefore, that apostolic word applies also to us: ‘I beseech you, brethren, 
by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions among you, but that ye be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind and in the same judgment.’ 1 Cor. 1:10. 
Therefore our Luther also writes, and properly so: ‘Life may indeed be 
sin and unrighteous, but the doctrine must be perfectly right and certain 
and without sin. Therefore in the Church nothing must be preached 
but the certain, pure, and only Word of God. Where that is missing, 
we no longer have the Church.’ (Opp. Hal. Tom., XVII: 1686.) 

“The third point to which I feel constrained to refer is that the 
doctrines with which we are now concerned do not belong to those 
which have not yet been broached in the Church, but rather to those 
which have not only been elaborated upon by our most enlightened 
divines in their private writings in a clear and unmistakable manner 
according to the Word of God, but concerning which our entire 
Church in her public Confessions has already made a common, definite 
declaration before the whole world. Yea more, we are here dealing 
with doctrines about which the great battle of the period of the Reforma- 
tion revolved and in which the character of our Church is properly 
reflected. If we want to yield in these points, we should seriously con- 
sider whether we do not actually leave the Church, whether we do not 
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cease to be its faithful members and servants, whether we are not 
breaking the precious vow which we have made with reference to the 
Confessions of our Church and acknowledge over against the enemies 
of our Church that the battle of our fathers (four) hundred years ago 
was at least in part unjustified, a battle for errors and against the truth. 

“The fourth point of which I want to remind you is finally this one: 
Although the points in controversy do not concern any fundamental ar- 
ticles of the Christian faith and therefore all of us are certainly far from 
designating as heretics, in an uncharitable and harsh manner, those who 
err therein, they nevertheless are connected with the fundamental articles 
of our Christian faith in such an intimate manner that aberrations con- 
cerning them will necessarily in their consequences finally subvert the 
foundation of faith.” (Vierter Synodal-Bericht der deutschen Ev.-Luth. 
Synode von Missouri, Ohio und anderen Staaten vom Jahre 1850, 119—121.) 

P.E.K. 
The Christocentric Theory of Inspiration 


The question of inspiration offers one of the most acute and im- 
portant problems in the entire field of Christian doctrine. Although it 
does not, as a matter of fact, exceed in importance the doctrine stantis 
et cadentis ecclesiae, that of the justification of the poor sinner by the 
grace of God in Jesus Christ alone, yet, in a manner of speaking, even 
this doctrine depends for its certainty upon the foundation of verbal 
inspiration. Without an infallible and inviolable Word no doctrine is safe, 
for if subjective considerations hinder the acceptance of a truth of Holy 
Scriptures in one case, just what guarantee have we that the same 
attitude will not be assumed in another case? It was Philip Schaff 
who stated that the Reformation gave us an infallible Bible, thereby 
removing from the Church the tyranny of men who not only changed 
large parts of Holy Writ according to their own preconceived notions, 
but even had the temerity to add traditions of their own choice for 
the guidance of people who were, for the most part, kept in willful 
ignorance of the full truth. 


The difficulty with which we are confronted in the matter of in- 
spiration is largely a man-made one, since it grows chiefly out of the 
attempt of men to find a reasonable explanation or theory of the process 
involved in theopneustia. The adjective is used in the Bible, 2 Tim. 3:16, 
and the process is referred to scores, yea, hundreds of times. The Bible 
also clearly states what is involved in this process of inspiration. But 
men have endeavored, particularly in their fear of being accused of teach- 
ing a mechanical inspiration, to limit the scope of the theopneustia in 
one way or another, either by restricting it to certain kinds of subject 
matter only or to the transmission of ideas alone. Hence we have the 
Intuition Theory, the Theory of Divine Direction and Assistance, the 
Illumination Theory, the Dynamic Theory, the Theory of Subject Inspira- 
tion, the Theory of Partial or Limited Inspiration, the Theory of Pro- 
gressive Revelation, the Theory of a Wider Conception of Inspiration, and 
others.* 





* See The Foundations Must Stand, pp. 5—11. 
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From time to time another theory has been suggested by various 
writers, a theory which includes many features of other theories, as listed 
above, but differs from most of them in the emphasis which it places upon 
one particular feature. Even as it sounds very plausible and reasonable 
to think of inspiration as a heightening, an intensification, of the mental 
and spiritual powers of the human authors concerned, namely, in the 
sense that they, indeed, received divine guidance and direction, that 
the subject matter was suggested or given to them, even by a so-called 
progressive revelation, but that, after all, not all parts of the Bible were 
given by inspiration in the same divine way, that not all the informa- 
tion offered in its pages is a product and result of God’s inbreathing, and, 
above all, that verbal inerrancy cannot be claimed for the Bible, since 
the writers, owing to the limitations of memory, insufficient information, 

-and inadequate scientific knowledge, were subject to error, particularly 
in non-doctrinal matters, so the Christocentric theory of inspiration is 
now being advocated as offering both a solution of the entire difficulty 
and as a basis for agreement among various Christian denominations, 
specifically the Lutheran bodies of America. 

We say that this theory, at first blush, seems to be very appealing 
and intriguing. For its catchword is, in a phrase coined by Luther (but 
used by him in a different connection), that we are to regard only those 
sections of Holy Writ as divinely inspired “that emphasize Christ and 
point to Christ,” “was Christum treibet.” The contention is that the 
teaching of the Apostles, Evangelists, and Prophets is sure, correct, in- 
fallible, only in so far as it pertains to the person and work of Christ. 
If we understand this position correctly, the only sections of the Bible 
that have any doctrinal value in the domain of Biblical theology and 
dogmatics are those in the fields of theology proper, Christology, sote- 
riology, and pneumatology, to which we may have to add parts of escha- 
tology. A large part of the historical material contained in Holy Writ, 
most of the ethical precepts, and certainly all references to so-called 
insignificant details would have to be discarded. Even our blessed 
Savior does not escape the criticisms which are directed against plenary 
inspiration. In His references to the miracle of Jonah, for example, or 
in His clear assumption of demoniac possession, He either “accommodated 
Himself to the prevailing assumptions,” or He spoke in a form of 
“kenotic ignorance.” Under those circumstances, of course, the teacher 
of Holy Scriptures cannot adduce proofs from any part of the Bible on 
the strength of “It is written,” for such quoting “of Scripture to prove 
certain points of doctrine are in line with the scholastic dogmaticians.” 

Before we continue with our analysis of the Christocentric theory 
of inspiration, let us state at once, and with the greatest emphasis, that 
Luther was not the parent of this child. His expression “was Christum 
treibet” did not give evidence of a more liberal attitude toward the Holy 
Scriptures and verbal inspiration. This misconception of Luther’s position 
is due to the fact that men do not distinguish between Luther’s evalua- 
tion of the various parts of the Bible for doctrinal purposes and their 
divine origin, between his emphasis on the fundamental doctrine of the 
atonement and of justification and his criticism of books which do not 
stress this doctrine. Apart from Luther’s attitude toward certain anti- 
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legomena he distinguished between degrees of importance in the Bible, 
but he did not differentiate between inspired and non-inspired sections or 
between inspired and non-inspired books. That Luther believed in 
verbal and plenary inspiration to a degree where he would not permit 
so much as one word, one jot, one tittle of Scripture text to be changed 
can be demonstrated from hundreds of passages from his writings. 

Every Lutheran theologian knows, of course, or should know that 
there are various degrees of importance in various statements and even 
in various books of the Bible, namely, so far as the doctrines pertaining 
to faith and life are concerned. The difference between fundamental and 
non-fundamental doctrines, for example, is recognized by practically 
every textbook in Lutheran dogmatics. Also: While theological problems 
do not come into consideration in our discussion, since they are not, 
properly speaking, within the scope of doctrinal teaching, we recognize 
textual difficulties and cruces interpretum. But in either case the doctrine 
of inspiration is not involved, but only questions of copyists’ errors and 
of inadequacies of grammatical and linguistic understanding. 

We have likewise always known and taught that there is a differ- 
ence as to the writer’s personal knowledge of the matter which God 
caused him to write, that the Holy Ghost either a) made use of the 
personal historical knowledge of the writers, so that the narrative at times 
assumes even an autobiographical aspect, or when He caused the writers 
to quote from books not included in the canon, the strangest examples 
of this kind being the quotations from heathen authors; or b) caused 
the inspired writers to codify matters of a believer’s experience and thus 
produced codes of ethics for the guidance of men in a God-pleasing 
conduct; or c) gave the inspired writers information in which the 
entire subject matter as well as the form in which this subject matter 
was presented were a matter of revelation in the narrowest sense of the 
term, so that the writers found themselves under the necessity and com- 
pulsion of studying their own books in order to determine just what the 
Holy Ghost who spoke through them signified. 

Furthermore, it is true that the Bible places special emphasis on 
those truths which we commonly place under the heading of Christology 
and soteriology. Let us, for example, take the Gospel of Matthew. In 
chap. 1:23, on the basis of Old Testament prophecy, the virgin birth of 
the Savior is emphasized, in 2:6 the place of His birth, in 2:15 the incident 
of the Egyptian sojourn, in 4:15 the Galilean ministry, in 8:17 the Savior’s 
miracles of healing, in 12:18-21 His entire ministry, in 13:35 His teaching 
by means of parables, in 21:5 His entry into Jerusalem, in 21:42 His 
rejection by the Jewish people, in 22:44 His lordship, in 26:31 the flight 
of the disciples on the night of the betrayal, in 27:9 the price of the 
betrayal. This test may easily be extended to embrace the entire New 
Testament, and it will be found that Jesus Christ is truly the heart of the 
Gospel, in both parts of the Holy Scriptures, as He Himself repeatedly 
stated and as the Apostles declared in their great sermons establishing 
the identity of the Messiah. y 

We believe and confess, therefore, that the Messianic prophecies are 
the very heart of the Old Testament. For that reason the great majority 
of the quotations used by the Evangelists and Apostles are what we 
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commonly designate as the primary type, the ones which even the 
Jewish commentators acknowledged as referring to the great Deliverer. 
It is said of Jesus on Easter Day, when He encountered the disciples on 
the way to Emmaus: “And beginning at Moses and all the Prophets, 
He expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Him- 
self.” Luke 24:27. The same claim is made by Peter in his sermon in 
the Porch of Solomon: “Those things which God before had showed 
by the mouth of all His Prophets, that Christ should suffer, He hath 
so fulfilled.... Yea, and all the Prophets from Samuel and those that 
follow after, as many as have spoken, have likewise foretold of these 
days.” Acts 3:18, 24. 

While this is true, however, and while we acknowledge God’s pur- 
pose in emphasizing those sections of the Old and the New Testament 
which stress the person and the work of the Savior, Scripture just as 
emphatically speaks of all other parts of its writings as inspired. It is 
significant, for example, that the secondary Messianic prophecies include 
scores of items which are in the category of history, ceremonial law, 
ecclesiastical customs, and ethical concepts which are absolutely neces- 
sary for the proof presented by the New Testament writers. The Letter 
to the Hebrews, for example, bases a large part of its argumentation on 
points which certainly are of minor significance, as when the word today 
is stressed, chap. 3:13-15, or the story of Melchisedec is made a pivotal 
point, chap. 5:6,10; 7:1ff., or when the individual parts of the Old 
Testament sanctuary are enumerated as, in part at least, symbols of 
Christ, chap. 9:1 ff., when, in fact, the entire letter presupposes the cor- 
rectness of every part of the Old Testament account in order to empha- 
size the superiority of the New Testament covenant. 

Or let us take the case of Jesus in His capacity as prophet or 
teacher. He applies the phrase “It is written” or a similar expression 
to matters wholly outside the Christological and soteriological domain. 
He so quotes Deut. 8:3, which speaks of man’s not living by bread alone; 
Deut. 6:16, which speaks of not tempting the Lord; Is.6:9, which speaks 
of the judgment of obduration on the disobedient Jews; Is. 29:13, which 
speaks of the lip service offered by hypocrites; Gen.2:24, which tells 
of the institution of holy marriage; Is.56:7, which admonishes all men 
to regard His house as a house of prayer; Ex.3:6, which refers to the 
patriarchs of the Jewish people. And, to mention only one more instance, 
we have John 10:35, where Jesus quotes Ps. 82:6, a statement concerning 
the temporal power of earthly rulers, and there erects the bulwak pro- 
tecting His Word forever: “The Scripture cannot be broken.” Through- 
out the Gospels the Lord is shown as accepting the entire Old Testament 
as the divinely inspired truth. He refers to historical data contained 
in various Old Testament books in a way which shows that He knew 
them to be facts divinely recorded. Elijah and Noah are to Christ his- 
torical persons because their story is found in the accredited writings 
of old. He finds a lesson in Saul’s disobedience, Matt. 9:13, and speaks 
of the miracle of Jonah as a historical fact, Matt.12:40. He is not un- 
observant of historical exactness in referring the rite of circumcision to 
the fathers rather than to Moses, John 7:22,23. Again and again we 
find the phrases “It is written” and “It is written in the Prophets” and 
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“It is written in their Law” and “Have ye never read in the Scriptures?” 
and other expressions. We fully subscribe to the statements of a recent 
writer: “When Christ makes a reference to Old Testament narratives and 
records, He accepts them as authentic, as historically true. He does not 
give or suggest in any case a mythical or allegorical interpretation. The 
accounts of the Creation, of the Flood, of the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, as well as many incidents and events of later occurrence, are 
taken as authentic.... The utterances of Jesus Christ on this question 
of the divinity of the Old Testament religion and cults are unmistakable; 
and not less clear and decided in His language respecting the writings 
in which this religion is delivered. God is the Source in the directest 
sense of both the religion and the records of it.” + 

If we turn to the other writings of the New Testament, we find the 
same consistent emphasis upon the entire Scripture as given by inspira- 
tion of God. St.Paul includes in his typos didaches, in his corpus doc- 
trinae, for which he demands obedience of every believer, not only the 
Christological and soteriological sections, but the sum total of the subject 
matter which he presented in oral and written form to the congregations 
whom he served. The “form of doctrine” of Rom.6:17 agrees with the 
“doctrine” spoken of in Rom.16:17. In 2 Thess.3:14 Paul places under 
his condemnation any man who does not obey his word by this epistle. 
In 1 Tim. 4:1ff. the Apostle enumerates a series of teachings which are 
defintely in the field of Christian ethics and then bids his young disciple: 
“These things command and teach.” V.11. In 1 Tim.5:17,18 St. Paul 
supports his command to give double honor to the elders by two quo- 
tations which he introduces with the characteristic phrase: “For the 
Scripture saith,” and it is very probable that the second quotation is 
taken from Luke 10:7. In 1 Tim.6:1-5 the Apostle presents a part of 
the Table of Duties and then not only admonishes Timothy to teach and 
exhort these things, but adds the significant words: “If any man teach 
otherwise and consent not to wholesome words, even the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godliness, 
he is proud, knowing nothing . . . from such withdraw thyself.” There 
can be no question of the Apostle’s command and its implications here. 
Not only the doctrinal teaching, that which points to Christ, but every- 
thing that he received from the Lord for the purpose of teaching was 
included by him in the subject matter for which he claimed divine 
authority. 

Our contention is that any reader of the Holy Scriptures who ap- 
proaches the text without preconceived notions is bound to be convinced 
by the cumulative effect of the proof offered in the writings themselves. 
Practically every quotation is introduced with the words: “It is written,” 
or “That which was spoken by the Lord,” or “That which was spoken 
through Isaiah the Prophet,” or, “Have ye not read in the Scriptures?” 
or, “Speaking in the Spirit,” or a similar phrase. This last expression, 
incidentally, is one which should convince the most skeptical as to the 


{7 William Caven, in The Fundamentals, IV:50, 52. 
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real authorship of the whole Bible, in all its parts, in all its words. For 
Holy Writ itself, time and again, refers to the fact that God the Holy 
Spirit is speaking and teaching through the holy writers. In Matt. 22:31 
the Lord asks the Sadducees: “Have ye not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God?” the reference being to Ex.3:6. We note here both 
the unto you and by God, for here we have the real Author of Scriptures 
designated, and at the same time it is clearly stated that the words were 
intended for the present hearers. In Mark 12:36 the Lord says of the 
quotation from Ps. 110:1 that David said by the Holy Ghost. In Acts 1:16 
the prophecy concerning Judas Iscariot, as found in Ps. 41:9, is ascribed 
to the Holy Ghost by the mouth of David. In Acts 4:25 it is said of the 
quotation from Psalm 2 that it was the Lord who spoke by the mouth 
of His servant David. In Acts 28:25 the Apostle Paul, in quoting Is. 6:9, 
states: “Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the Prophet unto our 
fathers.” In Heb. 3:7 the writer states of the quotation from Ps. 95:7: 
“The Holy Ghost saith.” In Heb. 10:15 the passage in Jer. 31:33 is assigned 
to the witness of the Holy Ghost. In 1 Cor.2:13 the Apostle Paul de- 
clares: “Which things also we speak, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” In 1 Thess.1:5 
the same writer affirms: “Our Gospel came not unto you in word only, 
but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance.” In 
2 Pet.1:21 it is definitely stated: “Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” (Cp. 1 Pet.1:11f.) In 1 Tim. 4:1 the Apostle 
Paul introduces a new paragraph with the words: “Now the Spirit 
speaketh expressly.” And these testimonies could be corroborated by 
scores of other passages, for the self-testimony of Holy Writ on this topic 
is overwhelming. 

Every honest searcher for Biblical truth must yield to the clear 
statements of the Bible itself. For the Old Testament we have the bul- 
wark of inspiration, 2 Tim.3:16: pasa graphe theopneustos, the entire 
Scripture, the documents which have been transmitted to us, the writ- 
ings consisting of individual words, is God-breathed. And for the New 
Testament, we have the Lord’s assurance and promise: Hodegesei hymas 
eis ten aletheian pasan, John 16:13, He, the Holy Ghost, will guide you, 
My chosen Apostles, into all truth. 

On the basis of Scripture’s own clear testimony we present the fol- 
lowing conclusions. The so-called Christocentric theory of inspiration 

1) destroys the effectiveness of Gospel preaching by substituting for 


the objective certainty of verbal and plenary inspiration a subjective 
impression which cannot produce the true conviction of faith; 

2) directly contradicts the teaching of Christ, who, although Himself 
the Fountain and Source of all truth, nevertheless based His teaching, 
in both fundamental and non-fundamental doctrines, on the very words 
of the inspired writers of the Old Testament Scriptures; 

3) denies the self-testimony of Scripture, which makes God, speci- 
fically the Holy Ghost, the real Author of the entire text. 

P. E. KREtZzMANN 
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An Overture for Lutheran Unity 


In the Lutheran Outlook of January, 1944, an overture for Lutheran 
unity is printed which was adopted by the executive committee of the 
American Lutheran Conference in Chicago, Ill., January 7, 1944. Since 
we are eager that our readers should be informed concerning this 
statement, we at once reprint it. It is our intention to submit com- 
ments on it at some future date. — 


Our churches, with common consent, do teach ... 
Article I, Augsburg Confession 


. Our Lutheran Church is rightly jealous of the integrity of its doc- 
trine and practice, rightly wary of indifferentism or latitudinarianism, 
no matter what emergencies may arise. 

. Therefore our Lutheran Church has set up great historic standards 
for its doctrine and practice, and has always insisted upon genuine 
and wholehearted acceptance of these standards by all who would 
share its name and fellowship. 


. Since some important points of doctrine and practice which were not 
issues in the sixteenth century and therefore were not included in 
the confessional writings of that period have more recently become 
issues affecting inner unity, our Lutheran Church bodies have rightly 
required and provided supplementary statements, or theses, on occa- 
sion in order to testify to their unity and to reassure one another 
thereby. 

. We believe that the Minneapolis Theses, the Brief Statement and 
Declaration, and the Pittsburgh Agreement, all of which we believe 
to be in essential accord with one another, have made sufficiently 
clear the position of the three major groups within American Lu- 
theranism; we believe that no additional theses, statements, or agree- 
ments are at this time necessary for the establishment of pulpit and 
altar fellowship among Lutherans. 


. We acknowledge the holy earnestness in confession of faith and the 
high-minded purpose in declarations as to church practice in the Lu- 
theran pronouncements indicated above. We, the constituent synods 
of the American Lutheran Conference, severally and collectively 
reaffirm our sincere and wholehearted adherence to our mutual pledge 
as to doctrine and practice in the Minneapolis Theses. We as earnestly 
expect of those with whom we seek complete fellowship that their 
doctrine and practice shall conform to their respective declarations. 


. We submit the above statements to other Lutheran bodies with a view 
to the establishment of pulpit and altar fellowship. We append for 
examination a copy of the Minneapolis Theses as an enunciation of our 
position in doctrine and practice. (The Chicago Theses as hereinafter 
quoted, originally adopted on March 11, 1919, by representatives of the 
Augustana Synod, the Buffalo Synod, the Iowa Synod, the Joint Synod 
of Ohio, the Lutheran Free Church, the Norwegian Lutheran’ Church 
of America, the United Danish Church, and the United Lutheran 
Church in America, were re-examined and incorporated as Sec. IV 
of the Minneapolis Theses.) 


-13 
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A. THE MINNEAPOLIS THESES 


I 
The Scriptures 
The synods signatory to these Articles of Agreement accept without 
exception all the canonical books of the Old and New Testaments as 
a whole, and in all their parts, as the divinely inspired, revealed, and 
inerrant Word of God, and submit to this as the only infallible authority 
in all matters of faith and life. 
tt 
The Lutheran Symbols 


1. These synods also, without reservation, accept the symbolical books of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, not in so far as, but because they 
are the presentation and explanation of the pure doctrine of the Word 
of God and a summary of the faith of the Lutheran Church, as this 
has found expression in response to the exigencies arising from time 
to time. 

(The Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, in agreement with 
the position of the Lutheran Church of Norway and Denmark, has 
officially accepted only the three Ecumenical Creeds, the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession, and Luther’s Small Catechism. This position 
does not imply that the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America in 
any way whatsoever rejects the remaining symbolical books of the 
Lutheran Church, as the constant reference to them in her theological 
literature amply testifies, but since the other symbolical books are not 
known to her constituency generally, it has not been deemed neces- 
sary to require formal subscription to the entire Book of Concord.) 


. Adherence to our confessions pertains only to their doctrinal content 
(i. e., the doctrines declared to be the divine truth and the rejection of 
opposite doctrines), but to these without exception or limitation in all 
articles and parts, no matter whether a doctrine is specifically cited 
as a confession or incidentally introduced for the purpose of elucidat- 
ing or proving some other doctrine. All that pertains to the form of 
presentation (historical comments, questions purely exegetical, etc.) 
is not binding. 

Il 
Church Fellowship 


. These synods agree that true Christians are found in every denomi- 
nation which has so much of divine truth revealed in Holy Scritpure 
that children of God can be born in it; that according to the Word of 
God and our confessions, church fellowship, that is, mutual recogni- 
tion, altar and pulpit fellowship, and eventually co-operation in the 
strictly essential work of the Church, presupposes unanimity in the 
pure doctrine of the Gospel and in the confession of the same in word 
and deed. Where the establishment and maintenance of church fel- 
lowship ignores present doctrinal differences or declares them a mat- 
ter of indifference, there is unionism, pretense of union which does 
not exist. 
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2. They agree that the rule “Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran pastors only, 
and Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants only” is not only in 
full accord with, but necessarily implied in, the teachings of the divine 
Word and the confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. This 
rule, implying the rejection of all unionism and syncretism, must be 
observed as setting forth a principle elementary to sound and con- 
servative Lutheranism. 


IV 
Points of Doctrine 


In 1920 all synods with the exception of the Buffalo Synod (to which 
they had not been submitted) adopted theses on: 


1. The Work of Christ 

. The Gospel 

. Absolution 

. Holy Baptism 

. Justification (See Chicago Theses) 

. Faith 

. Conversion 

. Election 

After discussion of these theses the representatives present came to 
the conclusion that we are in full agreement in all essentials pertaining 
to these doctrines. 
V 


The Lodge Question 


. These synods agree that all such organizations or societies, secret or 
open, as are either avowedly religious or practice the form of religion 
without confessing as a matter of principle the Triune God or Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God, come into the flesh, and our Savior from 
sin, or teach instead of the Gospel, salvation by human works or 
morality, are anti-Christian and destructive of the best interests of 
the Church and the individual soul, and that, therefore, the Church 
of Christ and its congregations can have no fellowship with them. 


. They agree that a Lutheran synod should not tolerate pastors who 
have affiliated themselves with any anti-Christian society. And they 
admonish their pastors and congregations to testify against the sin of 
lodgery and to put forth earnest efforts publicly and privately to 
enlighten and persuade persons who are members of anti-Christian 
societies to sever their connection with such organizations. 


VI 
Recognition 


The representatives of the synods here present agree that the synods 
accepting these articles are one in doctrine and practice, recognize each 
other as truly Lutheran and may enter into pulpit and altar fellowship. 
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B. THE CHICAGO THESES 
(The parts included by reference in the Minneapolis Theses) 
. In Regard to the Work of Christ, Redemption, and Reconciliation: 


Jesus Christ, God and Man, has not only for the benefit of, but in the 
place of, the human race, taken upon Himself the sins of the world 
with the just penalties for them. In the place of the world and for 
its benefit, He has by His holy life fulfilled the Law, and by His suf- 
fering and death, by His blood, paid the penalty for the whole world, 
truly and completely satisfied the divine justice; redeemed the world 
from guilt and punishment of sin, and brought about the reconcilia- 
tion of God, whose wrath had come upon mankind on account of sin 
and whose justice required satisfaction. 


. In Regard to the Gospel: 

The Gospel is not only a story, a narrative of what Jesus Christ has 
done, but at the same time it offers and gives the result of the work 
of Christ — above all, forgiveness of sin. Yea, it even at the same 
time gives the power to accept what it offers. 


. In Regard to Absolution: 

Absolution does not essentially differ from the forgiveness of sin 
offered by the Gospel. The only difference is that absolution is the 
direct application of forgiveness of sin to the individual desiring the 
consolation of the Gospel. Absolution is not a judgment passed by 


the pastor on those being absolved, declaring that they now have 
forgiveness. 


. In Regard to Holy Baptism and the Gospel: 

_The Holy Ghost works regeneration of the sinner both through Bap- 
tism and the Gospel. Both are therefore justly called the means of 
regeneration. 


. In Regard to Justification: 

Justification is not an act in man but an act by God in heaven, de- 
claring the repentant and believing just, or stating that he is regarded 
as such on account of imputation of the righteousness of Christ 
by faith. 


. In Regard to Faith: 


Faith is not in any measure a human effort. Faith is an act of man 
in so far as it is man who believes. But both the power to believe 
and the act of believing are God’s work and gift in the human soul 
or heart. 


. In Regard to Conversion: 


Conversion as the word is commonly used in our Lutheran confession 
comprises contrition and faith, produced by the Law and the Gospel. 
If man is not converted, the responsibility and guilt fall on him be- 
cause he, in spite of God’s all-sufficient grace through the call, “would 
not” according to the Word of Christ, Matt. 22:37: “How often would 
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I have gathered thy children even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not.” 


If a man is converted, the glory belongs to God alone, whose work 
it is throughout. Before conversion or in conversion there is no co- 
operation of man, but at the very moment man is converted, co-opera- 
tion begins through the new powers given in conversion; though this 
co-operation is never independent of the Holy Spirit, but always “to 
such an extent and so long as God by His Holy Spirit rules, guides, 
and leads him.” Form. Concord. 


. In Regard to Election: 


The causes of election to salvation are the mercy of God and the 
most holy merit of Christ; nothing in us on account of which God 
has elected us to eternal life. On the one hand we reject all forms 
of synergism which in any way would deprive God of His glory as 
the only Savior. On the other hand we reject all forms of Calvinism 
which directly or indirectly would conflict with the order to salva- 
tion and would not give to all a full and equally great opportunity 
of salvation, or which in any manner would violate the Word of God 
which says that God will have all men to be saved and to come unto 
the knowledge of the truth. 1Tim. 2:4. 
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MacArthur’s Christmas Message.— The Sunday School Times (Jan- 
uary 15, 1944) reports under this heading a Christian Christmas message 
which on last Christmas Eve General Douglas MacArthur sent to the 
men and women of the armed forces in the Southwest Pacific, comment- 
ing on it editorially as follows: “Christ’s humiliation and exaltation are 
inextricably linked together. During the Christmas season, millions gave 
Him a passing thought once again as the Babe of Bethlehem, but ignored 
the fact that a day is coming when ‘at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow.’ It is heartening to find a recognition of Him as Lord in 
an official proclamation issued by one of the world’s greatest leaders. On 
Christmas Eve, from his Advanced Allied Headquarters, New Guinea, 
General Douglas MacArthur sent this message to the men and women of 
the armed forces in the Southwest Pacific (reported by the United 
Press): ‘To the fighting forces of the Southwest Pacific: On this Christ- 
mas Day anniversary of the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ, I pray that 
merciful God may preserve and bless each one of you.’ This is in con- 
trast to many official proclamations, which, while they render lip serv- 
ice to God, studiously ignore His Son. General MacArthur’s Christmas 
greeting to his troops was worthy of a Christian General, for ‘no man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost’ (1 Cor. 12:3). 
It is because the Lord Jesus ‘made Himself of no reputation and took 
upon Him the form of a servant and was made in the likeness of man... 
and became obedient unto death,’ that ‘God also hath highly exalted 
Him and given Him a name which is above every name’ (Phil. 2:7-9).” 

We quote this in view of the fact that recently alarming reports 
appeared in some church papers as to non-Christian attitudes shown by 
men in our armed forces. No doubt, there is some truth in these re- 
ports, for let us not forget that thousands and tens of thousands of our 
servicemen come from homes in which they have never heard a word 
about the Christian religion. At the same time it is true that large 
numbers in our armed forces respond to the message of salvation pro- 
claimed to them, and to all who are interested in the spiritual welfare 
of those fighting our battles it is most heartening that messages like 
General MacArthur’s confirm the Christian witness to the truth which 
otherwise they hear or read. J.T.M. 


Jesus in a Philosopher’s Christmas.— Under this heading Carl F.H. 
Henry, professor of Philosophy of Religion at the Northern Baptist Semi- 
nary, Chicago, Ill., has published in The Calvin Forum (January, 1944) 
an article the closing paragraphs of which must appeal to every Chris- 
tian theologian who values the Biblical doctrine of the person and work 
of Christ. He writes: “For twenty-five years most American writers 
have avoided the person and work of Christ in their treatises. But now, 
we read, the theological moratorium on this subject has ended. The 
list of books on Christology is growing. Still, on Christmas Day, one 
becomes impressed that, one after another, these writers steal from the 
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circles of Jesus’ followers, and betray Him with a Judas’ kiss into the 
hands of His enemies; or that they make their way quietly into that 
meeting of the Sanhedrin, offering themselves as witnesses that ‘He hath 
spoken blasphemy.’ Take, for example, Horton’s volume on Our Eternal 
Contemporary. He writes that a ‘truly Christian religious consciousness’ 
prevailed at Nicaea and Chalcedon; yet he comments on ‘the Christmas 
myths,’ adds an epilogue for non-Christians, assuring them that he does 
not seek to ‘disparage the faith of Jews in their Torah, the faith of Bud- 
dhists in their Dharma,’ and in general denies the essential deity of 
Christ by the modern device of reinterpretation. All of which places 
him with the Sanhedrin rather than in the Upper Room. So, too, John 
Baillie, who reveals how much reduced is the place of Jesus Christ in 
modern Christianity. We now believe the doctrine of the two natures to 
have been mistaken, he affirms, because God’s nature and man’s nature 
are not different in kind. This thesis the Sanhedrin would have at- 
tacked, on the ground both of the divine transcendence and holiness; 
but in the denial that Jesus was different in kind from other men it 
would have concurred. But whereas most moderns who deny the deity 
of Christ insist that He is superior to most, if not to all, men in degree, 
the Sanhedrin would have questioned the logic of ascribing religious 
superiority to one who misrepresented himself at the vital point of deity. 
If he set up a false God and led multitudes of his followers into the 
idolatry of creature worship, why laud him? That again is the Christmas 
dilemma — how to avoid sham and deceit on the calendar’s most sacred 
day without asserting the full deity of Jesus Christ. Or, take Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures on The Nature and Destiny of Man. Spe- 
cifically he repudiates the doctrine of the two natures: ‘All definitions of 
Christ which affirm both His divinity and humanity in the sense that they 
ascribe both finite and historically conditioned and eternal and uncon- 
ditioned qualities to His nature must verge on logical nonsense. It is 
not possible for any person to be historical and unconditioned at the 
same time.’ Outside, the church bells are tolling. The radio humis 
Christmas carols loved in England, Germany, Russia. Tonight, in a mil- 
lion homes, the last bedtime thoughts will be of the Stranger of Galilee. 
Among the multitudes, if one looks more closely, he can discern an in- 
numerable Sanhedrin, muttering that Christ is guilty of death. Then 
there are others, who have seen the tomb emptied and have experienced 
Pentecost. For these, the doctrine of the two natures is the only basis 
for a consistent Christmas. In that thought structure alone a reverent 
philosopher can escape a strange unrest on Christmas Day.” 

The denial of the Zwei-Naturen-Lehre has passed from Germany to 
England and America, where it has been strongly supported by Mod- 
ernists. But Dr. Henry is right when he affirms that no one can really 
celebrate Christmas who does not fully accept the Biblical doctrine that 
the Child of Bethlehem is both true God and true man. J.T. M. 


How They Teach the Old Testament at Andover-Newton Seminary. 
In the Sunday School Times (Dec. 18, 1943) Dr. Ernest Gordon writes: 
“The Seminary Bulletin for February, 1943, prints an address by Prof. 
James P. Berkeley. He says: ‘We know definitely that the general pic- 
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ture given in the Book of Joshua is not historical. That can be asserted 
positively. ... Israel did not enter the land as a united people under 
Joshua. Israel did not conquer the land in three short miraculous, theo- 
cratic campaigns. ... The famous Joshua stories told with such dra- 
matic force belong to a late source dating from the eighth century and 
are far removed from the period of the invasion itself.... The long 
process of the invasion is condensed into a few pages, scened, and highly 
idealized for pedagogical purposes. The characters are pageant char- 
acters moved about by stage manipulation. Whole armies are destroyed 
as toy soldiers are mowed down. ... This dramatic method was em- 
ployed to picture the desperate need of purging all the Canaanite in- 
fluences out of Israel.’ Then he goes on to deal with prophetic Scrip-: 
ture. The 53d chapter of Isaiah is ‘an idealization of the nation, the 
Suffering Servant.’ In other words, the chapter refers to Jewry, not 
to Jesus or to a personal Messiah. This was a late theory adopted by 
Jewry after the revelation of Jesus as the Suffering Servant. So ‘one 
like the Son of man’ is, in Professor Berkeley’s opinion, also ‘a nation 
like unto a Son of Man, a nation which fulfills the ideal of man created 
in the image of God, mankind redeemed from the bestial and become 
truly human.’ I judge he refers to humanity as a whole, certainly not 
to Christ.” 

In a recent discussion with an orthodox Jewish Rabbi the writer 
heard this Jewish teacher defend with great emphasis the theory that 
the Suffering Servant of Isaiah 53 was Jeremiah, and he stated that the 
Gojim ascribe Isaiah 53 to Christ, because they do not understand the 
Scriptures. We rightly pity the Jewish errorists on this decisive point 
of doctrine. But what shall we say of “Christian” scholars who like Pro- 
fessor Berkeley misinterpret the Old Testament Scriptures and thus 
confirm the blinded Jews in their unbelief? And this is done in a semi- 
nary where men are trained for the Christian ministry! J.T. M. 


“My Dum-Dum Day.” — Under this heading the Christian Century 
(December 15, 1943) offers an article by a former Romanist, who now, 
as a Protestant minister, deeply regrets the common aimlessness and 
shiftlessness of Protestant student and clerical life. The article contains 
much food for thought. Beginning with the strict Roman Catholic semi- 
nary regimen, in particular, its 5:30 A.M.: surgendum; 6:00 A.M: 
meditandum, and so forth, he lets the reader himself explain the “dum- 
dum” of the heading, the endings of the Latin gerundive, prescribing 
duty after duty throughout the day and making Catholic seminary 
student and clerical life a perpetual “must-must.” The writer for some 
time was a student at a Roman Catholic seminary and then attended 
a Protestant seminary, from which in due time he graduated. Fortu- 
nately, not all Protestant seminaries are as lax and careless about the 
student’s daily routine as the one he learned to know, but he could 
never reconcile himself to the Protestant seminary’s lack of discipline, 
especially since this lack of discipline afterwards showed itself in an 
unregimented life among the Protestant clergy with which he became 
acquainted. His opinion is that while Roman Catholic clergy life is too 
severely regimented, Protestant clergy life is much too free. For him- 
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self he has drawn up the following “rule of life,” which, with inter- 
ruptions, of course, he has followed (as he says) for many years: 5:30 
A.M.: Rise. Half-hour’s meditation. Morning Prayer. Bible study 
till 7. Then shave, dress, breakfast, morning paper. — 8:30: In the study. 
One hour of scholastic philosophy, so that two branches of philosophy are 
studied each year. In 1943: epistemology and ontology. — 9:30: Parish 
work in the study. Telephoning, correspondence, preparing sermons 
and addresses, till 12 o’clock.— Noon: Lunch, followed by a rest; if 
possible, by sleep; reading church papers and religious books till 
3 P.M.—From 3—5: Parish calls. —5—6: Reading: books, magazines, 
evening paper.—6: Supper. Then evening calls, meetings, receiving 
callers. Occasionally a symphony, movie, or just staying at home. —9 or 
9:30: Bed. The writer of the article admits that such a regime cannot 
be carried out strictly, but he adds: “Nevertheless, the minister who 
works without a plan should try one.” We believe that this suggestion 
is well worth considering. In the main, our pastors may be divided into 
three classes: Such as have very large churches and who therefore 
cannot strictly adhere to a “rule of life”; such as have smaller churches 
but teach school, and must therefore arrange their daily work accord- 
ingly; and lastly, such as have smaller churches with relatively very 
little work. But we believe that in every case there should be at least 
some systematic study each day, apart from that devoted to the prepa- 
ration of sermons. Reasons for this need not be given. The pastor’s 
own spiritual life depends on his constant study of Scripture. If he fails 
in this, he will soon become a ministerial misfit, since his spiritual wells 
will run dry; and the harm he will do to his congregation and to the 
Church at large is incalculable. We do not recommend two hours each 
day for the study of epistemology and ontology; but we do recommend 
very urgently that each pastor give two hours to the study of Christian 
doctrine and exegesis. J.T. M. 


Significant Trends in Evolution. — William H. Chisholm, M. D,, 
F.A.C.§., discusses under this heading in a detailed review a “remark- 
able book” by Richard Goldschmidt, professor of zoology, University of 
California, “The Material Basis of Evolution,” which recently was pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press [Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. Price, $5.00]. The approach to the subject is scientific and 
perhaps too technical for the average reader. But the results of Pro- 
fessor Goldschmidt’s investigation, himself an evolutionist, are extremely 
simple and for the Christian student, who on the basis of Scripture 
rejects evolution as untenable, very gratifying. Dr. Chisholm sums up his 
review as follows: “He [Dr. Goldschmidt] has been forced scientifically 
to give up the theories of natural selection and evolution by gene muta- 
tion. Being convinced that species are separated by unbridged gaps, and 
not being a believer in special creation, he postulates the theory that 
evolution from species to species may have occurred by means of sudden 
steps, that ‘macroevolution may proceed by large and rather sudden 
steps which accomplish at once [italics in original] what small accumu- 
lations cannot perfect in eons’ (p.244). He admits that ‘the proposition 
now put forward will presumably go without actual demonstration by 
verified fact’ (p.212), because, as he says, ‘the chance of seeing such 
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a mutation occur is practically nil’ (p.211). His supposition thus can- 
not be proved or tested, and it would seem ‘that we should be at liberty 
to discard his positive conclusions since they are admittedly unproved 
and unprovable. At least it is refreshing to read his declaration that 
all evolutionary theories so far advanced are contradicted by the facts. 
Are not the simple statements of reproduction found in such phrases 
as ‘after his kind’ and ‘after their kind’ in Genesis1 the most scientific 
statements available?” Well, what does it all mean? Dr. Goldschmidt 
(in simple language) says two things: 1. Evolution from species to 
species may have occurred by means of sudden steps. In other words, 
by a sudden step the Ehohippus may all at once have become a big 
horse. But, Dr. Goldschmidt admits, that cannot be proved. 2. Neo- 
Darwinian evolution is based on gene mutations; in other words, small 
mutations (micromutations) have led to different species. But, Dr. Gold- 
schmidt admits, “this basis slowly is slipping from under our feet” 
(p. 210). So evolution has no scientific foundation at all. Of Darwin’s 
theory of natural selection Dr. Goldschmidt says: “Darwin’s theory of 
natural selection has never had any proof except from a priori con- 
sideration, yet it has been universally accepted” (p.211). The following 
paragraph in Dr. Chisholm’s review may be of importance to such as 
are interested in evolution. He writes: “In regard to the type of evo- 
lution now taught in the colleges of this country, Dr. Goldschmidt refers 
to it as Neo-Darwinism and says: ‘The statement of the problem already 
indicates that I cannot agree with the viewpoint of the textbooks that 
the problem of evolution has been solved as far as the genetic basis is 
concerned. This viewpoint considers it as granted that the process of 
mutation of the units of heredity, the genes, is the starting point for 
evolution, and that the accumulation of gene mutations, the isolation and 
selection of the new variants which afterward continue to repeat the 
same process over again, account for all evolutionary diversifications. 
This viewpoint, to which we shall allude henceforth as the Neo- 
Darwinian thesis, must take it for granted that somehow new genes are 
formed’. . .” (p.6). Dr.Chisholm explains this paragraph thus: “The 
new view to which he alludes is that as we observe changes, for ex- 
ample, from one breed of dogs to another by the reshuffling of the genes 
or hereditary carrying factors, new species may be formed by the con- 
tinuation of the process. This view, which is now widely taught as an 
advance over Darwinism, he also denies.” J.T. M. 


Sections of the World Not Yet Christianized.— Using the heading 
“Unevangelized Areas,” Rev. Herrick B. Young, secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., endeavors to 
set forth how many parts of the world have not yet accepted the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. We quote one of his paragraphs: “It is very difficult 
to secure reliable statistics, but a reliable estimate made before the out- 
break of World War II indicated that only one out of every ten in the 
world’s population could be numbered even among the nominal Chris- 
tians (including all variations). At that time 45 per cent of China had 
never been penetrated by a missionary. An equally vast section of 
Brazil, including much of the Upper Amazon Valley, was completely 
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unreached by the Gospel message. Afghanistan, Nepal, Bhutan, Thibet, 
parts of Africa, and scores of islands were equally untouched. But the 
war is doing strange things to Afghanistan, to the Upper Amazon Valley, 
to parts of the vast stretch of Africa south of the Sahara, and to the 
great islands of the Southern Pacific. ... The Union of (11) Soviet 
Socialist Republics which we know as Russia, stretching from the 
Baltic to the Behring Sea, with a population of 170 million people, has 
among these millions many Protestant, Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
Christians, as well as multitudes of Moslems and avowedly antireligious 
folk. With the coming of peace, the Protestant mission agencies of 
North America most certainly will feel called upon to inquire what, if 
any, responsibilities they have with respect to the physical and spiritual 
needs of these people of European and Asiatic Russia, also what access, 
if any, may be had to them in view of whatever broadened relationships 
of Russia with the Western world may have developed through the 
struggles of World War II.” Here is much room for thought. A. 


Theology in the Church.— What the liberal Christian Century 
recommends frequently makes good sense even to an orthodox minister. 
Editor Morrison usually puts into his articles much common sense and 
much profound thought. In a recent article on “Theology in the Church” 
(Dec. 1, 1943) he has a message which, we believe, is particularly adapted 
to the clergy of the Lutheran Church, since this Church, because of its 
historical and doctrinal heritage, has a tremendously important mission 
to perform in our country. But today, theologically speaking, Lutheran- 
ism is in danger of becoming superficial. The study of theology is no 
longer being enjoyed. Church architecture, liturgical values, and other 
secondary matters claim too much the attention of many of our clergy. 
The warning of the Christian Century is therefore well in place. The 
Lutheran theologian will, of course, not agree with the definition of 
theology which the liberal editor gives in his article. To him “theology 
is nothing more or less than faith intelligent about itself.” That is mere 
verbiage and not a true definition. It can mean a thousand different 
things to a thousand different persons, and it subverts the Schriftprinzip, 
the elementary theological truth that theology is the word about God 
as given in Scripture; in other words, that theology is the divinely re- 
vealed truth set forth in God’s Word, the Holy Bible. So also some 
other things he says are mera verba sine re. But when, among other 
true things, Mr. Morrison writes the following paragraph, he brings to 
our attention something very worth while considering: “Modern Prot- 
estantism is allowing this memory [of Christ] to grow dim. It has 
become fascinated by the seductions of secular culture and is forgetting 
the story of the divine revelation, which is its unique possession. It is 
high time that Protestantism return from its futile search for some 
foundation of faith in raodern culture into which Liberalism has led it. 
The Church will never find such a foundation in secular culture. Its 
supreme task is to put it there [italics in original]. Other foundation 
can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” This 
paragraph, interpreted in the light of other statements in the article, 
does not champion a return to the theology of the Apostolic Church 
or to that of the Lutheran Reformation. The article shows a decidedly 
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Barthian, or let us rather say, Brunnerian, orientation; and Barthianism 
and Brunnerianism are essentially liberal, not traditionally Christian. 
So the reader may understand how Morrison can say: “Even in the 
lifetime of the Apostles many of the concepts with which the revelation 
was first apprehended were radically modified, and some were aban- 
doned [which, of course, is not true]. No, our knowledge [he means to 
say, our theology] need not be a copy of their knowledge.” Nevertheless, 
when the writer affirms that “modern Protestantism is allowing this 
memory to grow dim,” there lies in this accusation a sting also for 
Lutheran theologians. The Lutheran Reformation was primarily a theo- 
logical movement. Social, economic, and other movements that followed 
in its wake were only by-products. The great thing that Luther and 
his co-workers did is that they gave back to the world the Word of God, 
the Gospel of Christ in its full purity. Controversies during Luther’s 
time and after his death forced Lutheran theologians to insist on that 
Word of God in its details both against Romanism and sectarianism in 
its various manifestations. This led to an introduction of scholastic 
forms and categories into Lutheran theology. But for all that, Lutheran 
theology did not become medieval, but remained thoroughly Scriptural. 
The scholastic modes of expression only served to bring out the divine 
truth of Scripture in clearer light. Never since the age of the Apostles 
was Scriptural theology so lucidly, distinctly, and also beautifully, let 
us add, set forth as in the Reformation period when theological giants like 
Luther and his followers diligently searched the Scriptures to discover 
what they really teach. But are we not becoming weary of orthodox 
Lutheran theology? Are we not avoiding it as something dangerous 
to touch and handle? With Reu’s death the Kirchliche Zeitschrift, his 
special organ, representing learned Lutheran theology, was discontinued, 
and its few subscribers have been directed to the Lutheran Outlook, 
which is rather practical than theological. Other learned theological 
periodicals in Lutheran circles are reporting an alarmingly small circle of 
readers. In the meanwhile aggressive Fundamentalist Calvinists are 
' reviving and making popular orthodox Calvinistic theology, and even 
in Liberal circles the pendulum is swinging back to Barthian conserv- 
atism, led by Princeton Theological Seminary, whose Homrighausen, 
Piper, and other professors are oriented to Barthianism. Lutheranism 
today has an opportunity to exhibit to a groping, questioning world the 
glory of its Scripture-centered theology. “Theology in the Church” 
is a subject on which therefore also Lutheran professors and pastors 
should meditate; for in the theology of the Reformation they have a 
contribution to offer which is ineffably valuable just because it is 
thoroughly Scriptural. J.T. M. 


Concerning Preaching. — The correspondent of the Christian Century 
in England, Dr. Edward Shillito of London, submits interesting remarks 
on discussions going on now in the religious papers of his country 
touching sermons. We quote: “Sermons are among the subjects now 
being discussed in the religious press. How many sermons can a preacher 
prepare, putting all his power into them? Dr. James Black of Edinburgh 
recorded a conversation which he had with Dr. John Short of Bourne- 
mouth, both men with rare gifts as preachers. They agreed that two 
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sermons a week of this kind are more than can be expected from a 
preacher. If he preached forty such sermons in a year, that was as 
much as he could do. Of course, there are other forms of expression, 
not sermons, in which a preacher may profitably speak to his people: 
lectures, instructions, expositions, discussions. But the sermon has a 
place and a value of its own. What then should the preacher do for his 
second service? Much he may learn from consulting his people and 
answering their questions; but the difficulty is not met so long as a 
church demands two sermons a Sunday. Leyton Richards, himself also 
a preacher of experience and distinction, looks at the same problem not 
from the pulpit, but from the pew, which for the last two years he has 
learned to know from within. He writes in the Christian World, always 
with charity and understanding, of the ‘tyranny of the sermon.’ He 
dwells upon the ‘tyranny of length.’ In former days, he points out, there 
were not the same competing interests. Now, to be really commendable, 
the sermon must be brief. He draws a distinction between the hearer 
of a sermon and the hearer of a speech or lecture. The sermon hearer 
must listen to the last gasp. There is even a more serious charge, the 
‘tyranny of irrelevance.’ This is found particularly in the application 
of Christian truth to the practical affairs of the hearers. The applications 
to personal life are sound enough, but ‘as applied to wider issues, the 
sermon could often be riddled by anyone with an elementary knowledge 
of economics or politics,’ yet the hearer must endure in silence.” 

There lies before us the Watchman-Examiner of November 18, in 
which a lance is broken for what is called “expository preaching.” The 
article, an editorial, properly warns against slipshod methods of study 
and states that “indifferent spirituality cannot succeed here.” The 
editor adds: “Nothing will more cause a preacher to walk humbly 
before his God than to take the Bible objectively and seek to interpret 
it as he believes God desires him to do. But if a man does that, he will 
be preaching in the truest sense.” The editorial likewise points a warn- 
ing finger at “faddist preaching,” such as book review sermons and topical 
preaching as opposed to textual preaching. Let our preachers ponder 
the matters here presented and make proper applications. A. 


Why the University Student Believes in Evolution.—In the Calvin 
Forum (January, 1944) Dr. Donald H. Bouma, teaching fellow in the So- 
ciology Department, University of Michigan, answers this question on the 
basis of a most interesting experiment which he has made. He took 
a poll of a group of 55 of his students in a course in Principles of So- 
ciology. The students were, in the main, sophomores, though the class 
had a sprinkling also of freshmen, juniors, and seniors. A survey of 
church membership revealed that 14 denominations were represented: 
Jewish 11, Episcopal 7, Catholic 7, Methodist 7, Presbyterian 5, Baptist 2, 
and one each from Congregational, Russian Orthodox, Reformed, Greek 
Orthodox, Christian Reformed, Fundamental Baptist, Protestant Lu- 
theran [?], and Christian Science. Eight were not affiliated with any 
church. The students represented 14 States and the Philippine Islands. 
Virtually all of the students revealed that they had been taught the 
evolutionary theory of origins in high school and college. The survey 
was conducted as follows: The students were asked to read, in addition 
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to the textbook references, the creation account of Genesis 1. The so- 
ciology textbooks presented the evolutionary account as the only ex- 
planation of origins, never mentioning even the possibility of another 
explanation. Students were not required to sign their names to their 
opinions. The results of the survey showed that 27 favored an evolu- 
tionary explanation of some kind, 23 were inclined toward the creation 
account, and 5 were undecided or saw no conflict between the two. 
Stated in percentages, 49.1 per cent favored evolution; 41.9 per cent fav- 
ored creation, and 9 per cent were uncertain. The investigation was car- 
ried one step further. Two lectures were given, in which the supportive 
data for the evolutionary theories were evaluated. The one conclusion 
drawn was that far from being a rational system, the various evolu- 
tionary theories also demanded a large amount of faith —in human in- 
vestigation and interpretation rather than divine revelation. It was also 
suggested that an additional advantage of the acceptance of the creation 
theory was that it offered a foundation for a philosophy of life, something 
that could only rashly be claimed for the evolutionary accounts. 

After these two lectures the previous poll was repeated. The results 
now showed that the number favoring the creation theory had risen 
from 23 to 36 for a percentage of 65.5. Those who preferred evolutionary 
explanations dropped from 27 to 14 for a percentage of 25.5. Again 5 were 
undecided. From the results of the survey, especially from the opinions 
given by the students, Dr. Bouma regards himself qualified to draw 
a number of apparent conclusions: 1. It is obvious that some of those 
who formerly held to the creation account have been strengthened in 
that faith. 2. There has been an actual change in viewpoint of at least 
13 students of the 55. 3. There was an evident weakening of the “con- 
viction” of those who still tended to favor the evolution accounts. 4. The 
effect of early home, school, and social contacts on the thinking of 
students is evident especially in the summary of reasons given in the 
first poll. 5. A large amount of evolutionary belief stems from a failure 
of modern education to present a complete picture to the student. To- 
day the evolutionary theories of origins are taken for granted in the 
large majority of textbooks and the alternative explanation is not even 
mentioned. This partial and partisan portrayal the writer regards as 
unfair for two reasons: 1. By presenting only one theory, and giving 
questionable supportive data for that, the student is led to believe that 
that is the only explanation; and since that is the only one, it must be 
the correct one. 2. It is unfair to the student, because it reveals a lack 
of objectivity. The author writes: “Presenting a complete picture, con- 
sidering all theories that have not definitely been disproven, -is the real 
test of scientific objectivity. But in their attempt to be ultrascientific, 
many modern writers of textbooks have fallen into the very pit they 
were so diligently attempting to avoid and have been unscientific in their 
presentation.” In short, the experiment of Dr. Bouma shows that if 
students are shown the weakness of “proof” by which evolution is being 
supported and if they honestly be brought face to face with the creation 
story in the Bible, the Word of God has power to convince them of the 
truth. Students, in other words, are for the greater part “evolutionists” 
because they are misinformed. J.T. M. 
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From Jesus to Paul. By Joseph Klausner. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 624 pages, 542x8%. Price, $3.50. 

This is the sequel of the author’s previous book Jesus of Nazareth, 
which appeared in English in 1925. Its purpose is to show how Chris- 
tianity by natural processes was transformed into a dominant world 
religion. Dr. Klausner, born in Russia in 1874 and graduated from the 
University of Heidelberg (Ph. D.), is now professor at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem, after he has lived in Palestine since 1920. Dr. W.F. 
Stinespring, who translated Klausner’s work from modern Hebrew into 
English, is associate professor of Old Testament at the Divinity School 
of Duke University (North Carolina) and was formerly a fellow and 
acting director of the American School of Oriental Research ia Jeru- 
salem. From Jesus to Paul is a scholarly, though subjective, treatise, 
the author having copiously drawn from liberal “Christian” Bible critics, 
mostly of Germany, with whose negative opinions he largely agrees. 
Orthodox Christian scholars cannot accept his historic deductions and 
argumentation, especially not his views of the teachings of Christ and 
Paul, nor his basic theory which traces the Pauline doctrinal tenets to 
visions and dreams of an epileptic, who, a Jew of the Diaspora, com- 
bined teachings of Jesus with Hellenistic religious ideas and thus founded 
Christianity, Jesus having been its source and root or its religious ideal. 
Judaism, as the author declares, can never become reconciled with 
Christianity nor will it be assimilated by Christianity. Judaism rather 
hopes that the “kingdom of heaven” in the Jewish sense of ethical 
-monotheism will be established in the world, and the politico-spiritual 
Messianic ideal of Israel will be realized in all its fullness. Then the 
Jewish people will dwell in their historic national land, speak their 
historic national tongue, and continue to develop their historic national 
culture. Then also the mystical and un-Jewish quality of important 
parts of Paul’s teaching will be done away with, and Judaism in the 
form of ethico-prophetic monotheism will spread all over the world. 
Then, too, “refined Judaism will appreciate the great merit of Paul: 
that through him the pagan world accepted, along with many strange 
and unnatural superstitions, the Jewish Bible as the foundation and basis 
of a religion for the Gentiles” (p.610). Klausner’s doctrinal position 
thus is that of the rejectors of the Gospel in the days of Christ and of 
the Apostles. Nevertheless, this new book of his is a valuable contribu- 
tion to modern Jewish anti-Christian literature, since it so frankly and 
boldly outlines the objections of aggressive Judaism to Biblical Chris- 
tianity. While the writer’s basic tenets are unacceptable to orthodox 
Christian scholars, some chapters are historically objective and there- 
fore useful for general orientation, as, for example, the following: 
“Judaism Outside of Palestine at the Time of the Rise of Christianity,” 
“The Pagan World at the Time of the Rise of Christianity,’ and “Hellen- 
istic Jewish Thought.” When St.Paul writes: “Blindness in part has 
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happened to Israel” (Rom.11:25), he supplies the explanation showing 

just why Judaism in its hardened aspect antagonizes so bitterly the 

Gospel of their spiritual Messiah, as this is illustrated by Klausner’s 

destructive criticism of the Gospel of Christ, proclaimed by St. Paul. 

JoHuN THEODORE MUELLER 

What Matters. Thoughts About Things That Matter Most. By W. H. 
Greever, Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 104 pages, 4x6. Price, 
50 cents. 

Of the things that matter much and that matter most, Dr. Greever, 
Secretary of the U.L.C.A., discusses the Bible, Incarnation, the Chris- 
tian religion, Christian doctrine, grace, faith, prayer, the will of God, 
eternal life, the Real Presence, worship, the Christian minister, the 
Church, Baptism, the Holy Communion, the house of worship, the 
Christian home, Christian citizenship, Christian literature, Christian 
education, world missions, home missions, social missions, giving, old 
year and new, and death. The profound truths of the Christian religion 
are presented in simple language, and brief as the essays are, they bring 
out the essential points of the subject treated. There is nothing super- 
ficial about them; they go to the root of the matter. Here are a few 
samples: “There is much of mystery in the fact that ‘the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.’ But mystery is no stumbling block 
to faith for the Christian. It is enough for faith to be assured of the 
‘what’ and ‘why’ of God’s love and grace without complete understand- 
ing of the ‘how.’ He knows that even in his physical world, reality is 
always greater than his comprehension and is always attended by 
mystery.” (P.7.) “Every doctrine of the Scriptures which can be 
formulated clearly as a dogma is an essential doctrine of the Christian 
faith. . . . The confession of faith, through doctrinal statements, is the 
basis for any sound organic union in the Church... . If effected merely 
as a matter of policy, expediency, or sentiment, organizational union 
may be more of a manifestation of a compromise with the world than 
a manifestation of the true unity of the Church. Federations for co- 
operative programs of mere social service are no true manifestation of 
the unity of the Church. Any organizational union which is not based 
on confessional agreement in faith may be more of a manifestation of 
disunity than of unity. A ‘solid front’ composed of a single line in 
uniform, on dress parade, has neither the power of resistance nor of 
crusade, and is a deception doomed to disaster.” (Pp. 16, 51.) “The 
Christian Minister. Expectations. (What God and the Church expect 
of him.) . . . Limitations. . .. Compensations....” (Pp. 45—48.) “Chris- 
tian Citizenship. . . . It is his [the Christian’s] conviction that the only 
cure for major political ills is through the cure of economic ills; that 
the only cure for economic ills is through the cure of social ills; that 
the only cure for social ills is through the cure of spiritual ills by 
genuine conversion to Christianity. . . . The Christian citizen respects 
and upholds government as an institution, and for its sake, as well as 
for the support of good laws, supports the observance of all laws — even 
bad laws — until they can be changed by orderly process. . . . Govern- 
ment is concerned with morality, even, only as far as it involves the 
common secular welfare. Since the Christian citizen recognizes this 
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fact and asks and expects government to guarantee and protect religious 
liberty, he does not involve the Church, as a religious institution, in 
the civic affairs which belong to government.” (Pp. 69—72.) —In this 
connection we should like to call attention to Dr. Greever’s more com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject of Christian citizenship in his book 
Human Relationships and the Church (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
publishers), where he, for instance, discusses the question: “What can 
the Church do in and through the State for the good of society as a 
whole?” and impresses such points as these: “1, The Church can educate 
a great body of citizens in the principles and duties of citizenship. . . . 
5. The Church can make perhaps its greatest contribution to society as 
a whole, through the State, by serving as a school from which trust- 
worthy and efficient recruits are drawn for public office.” (P.39.) 
TH. ENGELDER 
Christianity Is Christ. By W. H. Griffith Thomas. Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 168 pages, 544734. Price, $1.00. 


C.T. Studd, Athlete and Pioneer. By Norman P. Grubb. Same pub- 
lishers. 238 pages, 542x8. Price, $1.50. 

We heartily recommend these two books to our readers for their 
faith-strengthening qualities. They belong to different spheres, the one 
to the field of apologetics and the other to that of missions. But there 
is an intimate connection between the two; for the one defends Christ, 
while the other shows how, a short time ago, Christ was successfully 
preached by one of England’s greatest university athletes, after he had 
given away his whole inheritance (over $100,000) and dedicated himself 
to the sacred task of mission work, first in China and then in Africa, 
though the Worldwide Evangelization Crusade, founded by him and 
his missions-loving wife, works also in South America, India, and in 
various ancillary activities at home. Altogether the movement now 
numbers 246 workers, and, like him, they depend for support on God’s 
loving providence and therefore refuse the budgeting of their mission 
costs in advance. The story of Mr.Studd’s remarkable labors belongs 
to the great modern mission romances and will kindle the flame of 
mission zeal in all believing Christians who read it. Sometimes it is 
lacking in lucidity and continuity, but that is owing to the fact that the 
book is built up almost entirely upon the sparse notes left by the busy 
missionary. At times there are statements to which we could not agree. 
Lastly, the book reflects the strong religious emotionalism of the group 
which it represents, and this may become somewhat disturbing to Lu- 
theran readers. But throughout the book there gleams also the flame 
of ardent Christian love; and the great faith of the missionary, his 
sincere devotion, and his long life of self-sacrifice teach lessons which 
are very necessary today. Let pastors give this story to their parishioners 
and have them, in particular, consider the fine mansion in England 
which Mr. Studd left to spend many toilsome years in a miserable hovel 
in Africa, shown by way of contrast on the same page; and there will 
be, we are sure, a new appreciation of what missionary consecration 
really means. The book was first published in England in 1933 and in 
three years appeared in seven impressions. The present volume belongs 
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to the fifth impression made in our country, a proof certainly of the 
great interest Christians in England and America have taken in this 
unusual mission narrative. 

Christianity Is Christ, which now appears in the eighth impression, 
is an ever-timely and valuable presentation of Christian evidences by 
a former learned professor of the Old Testament at Wycliffe College, 
Toronto, and Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. The author, believing that to defend 
Christianity means only to defend Christ, sets forth, ably and con- 
vincingly, our Lord’s fact [His reality], character, claim, teaching, mir- 
acles, death, resurrection, Gospels, Church, influence, Virgin Birth, and 
so forth. The reviewer well knows the limitations of apologetics, but 
he knows also the joy and strength that come from the study of Chris- 
tian evidences; for despite what infidels may say, unbelief is unreason- 
able, while Christianity is unmistakably true. We recommend this popu- 
lar volume on Christian evidences specially to young people brought 
into contact with infidelity in colleges and universities. Occasionally 
the reader will meet with a statement to which he cannot subscribe, 
but on the whole this is a sober, trustworthy, and convincing apologetic, 
which is worth reading. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Religious Progress Through Revivals. By Frank Grenville Beardsley. 
American Tract Society, New York. 181 pages, 57%. Price, $1.50. 

The thesis of this volume is stated by Dr. Beardsley as follows: 
“While the primary purpose of revivals is individualistic in the efforts 
which are put forth to persuade men as individuals to surrender them- 


selves to the cause and service of Jesus Christ, nevertheless by and in 
the large their results have been pre-eminently social. There probably 
has been no other influence which has had greater effect directly and 
indirectly upon the life and habits of the American people and indeed 
of the English-speaking world than these mighty spiritual upheavals” 
(p. 175). Since Dr. Beardsley treated the history of the American 
revivals rather exhaustively in a volume written almost forty years 
ago, he offers only a résumé of this important chapter in American 
church history in the present volume. The author attempts to prove 
that not only the organization of the Bible and missionary societies 
in the first decades of the nineteenth century, the establishment of the 
Sunday school, the founding of Christian colleges, but also the temper- 
ance and abolitionist movements, and other moral and social reforms 
are more or less directly the result of a revival. The author makes a 
strong case for his thesis; nevertheless in several instances he claims 
too much for the revival, because his definition of a revival is wider than 
the one commonly accepted. No one will deny that the great revivals 
as genuine spiritual awakenings have been a mighty factor in the 
history of the Church. However, the two elements which have con- 
tributed largely to their success are at the same time their basie 
weaknesses, namely, doctrinal indifference and emotionalism. All great 
revivals followed a period of moral decline, and the emphasis in preach- 
ing was on sanctification rather than justification, or, as John Ruskin 
puts it, calling on man oftener to work than to behold God working 
for them. This type of preaching leads to indifference in doctrine. In 
practically every great revival denominational lines were completely 
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erased. Thus the revival of Edwards and Whitefield aided in uniting 
the colonists not only denominationally, but also politically; the Great 
Awakening of 1800 resulted in an attempt to unite all denominations 
on a broad confessional basis; the non-sectarian laymen’s noonday 
services of 1857 were meetings for prayer rather than for preaching. 
No one will deny that the great revivals have served as a unifying force 
in American life, but the price — indifference to doctrine —is too high. 
The second inherent weakness of all revivals is the one-sided emphasis 
of the emotional appeal. This has led to such psychological phenomena 
as the “holy barks,” “holy jerks” of the revival of 1800, and to the 
shouting, the swooning, the speaking in tongues in modern Pente- 
costalism. Primarily, however, the revivals have failed because an 
awakening which is predicated chiefly on the emotions and which dis- 
regards the intellect and the will, can last no longer than the emotional 
ecstasy. When the emotional tensions are released, nothing remains but 
“a burnt-over area,” and it is virtually impossible to begin another 
“spiritual fire.’ The present volume is recommended because it will 
aid in understanding the American scene and particularly because it 
will quicken the realization that Christians are the salt of the earth 
and that their Christian conduct will affect their community. 
F. E. MAYER 


Luther’s Life. By Ingeborg Stolee. A revision based on Luther’s Life 
by O.Nilsen. Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 
157 pages, 8x12. Price, $1.50. 


The story of Luther’s life is here presented to juniors in a simple, 
pleasing way. Many pictures, old and new, illuminate the text; among 
them a number of facsimiles. The front cover bears a very fine re- 
production of the genuine Rietschel head of the greai Luther statue in 
Worms. At the end there is Luther’s own explanation of his seal, the 
text of the Ninety-five Theses, the three General Creeds, and the Augs- 
burg Confession in the Jacobs translation. The book is a fine addition 
to the popular Luther literature, and it is to be hoped that it will find 
its way into many homes and libraries for young people. It is, however, 
deplorable that the revision has not eradicated a few rather gross er- 
rors — perhaps this can be done later? — The date of Luther’s enlighten- 
ment is set years too early; this involves the author in inconsistencies. 
While in a book of this description greater leeway may be permitted in 
the nature of stories included, yet there are some tales that should no 
longer be told; e.g., that Luther learned the Hebrew language from a 
rabbi in Rome, or — please! — that Luther cared for a son of Frau Cotta 
when the lad attended the University of Wittenberg! Roman writers 
have always attached one of their nastiest suspicions of Luther to this 
story. As a matter of fact, this Henry Cotta was born in 1514, while 
Ursula Cotta died in 1511! TxEO. Hover 


A Short Explanation of Dr. Martin Luther’s Small Catechism. A Hand- | 
book of Christian Doctrine. Concordia Publishing House, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 221 pages, 5x7%. Price, 50 cents. 

At long last we have before us the new synodical Catechism, pre- 
liminary work on which had begun some fifteen years ago. For many 
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years a committee, under the chairmanship of Prof. R. Neitzel, labored at 
the task of simplifying and “modernizing” the “Schwan” Catechism, 
which had become familiar to several generations of children after the 
old Dietrich (or Dieterich) Catechism had been discarded. As the final 
Revision Committee states, in a sheet of “Acknowledgments,” credit for 
the successful conclusion of the enterprise is due to quite a number of 
men. While many of the older teachers and pastors may deplore the 
fact that some of the “heaviness” has been taken out of the discussion 
of the cardinal Catechism truths presented here, the book will certainly 
serve for all purposes, especially in parish schools and in children’s 
catechumen classes. It has been printed in the attractive Caledonia type 
and made more easily readable by type of different size and by the 
breaking up of the material by the device of boxing the Enchiridion 
text. The addition of illustrative materials in the form of small symbols 
and medallions lends interest to the text. May God richly bless the use 
of this new basic textbook for the welfare of many souls. 
P. E. KRETZMANN 
When the Spirit’s Fire Swept Korea. By Jonathan Goforth, D.D. 
30 pages. 25 cents. 


An Hour with J. Hudson Taylor. By T.W.Engstrom. 28 pages. 15 cents. 


An Hour with Adoniram and Ann Judson. By T.W.Engstrom. 24 pages. 
15 cents. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

These three little booklets have been prepared for use by mission 

study classes and are well suited for that purpose. They are particularly 


timely because the mission fields covered by them are those now overrun 
by war— Korea, China, Burma. W. G. Potack 


The God of the Bible and Other Gods. By P. E. Kretzmann, Ph. D., D.D., 
Ed.D. Concordia Publishing House, St.Louis, Mo. 195 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

In seven chapters Dr. Kretzmann, professor of theology at Concordia 
Seminary, discusses the history and character of the most representative 
religions found among the races of man from the dawn of history to the 
present day. The author devotes 32 pages to the religion of the ancient 
people of Bible times, including the Egyptians, Philistines, Canaanites, 
Syrians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans; 29 pages are de- 
voted to the religion of India, 24 to Buddhism, 29 to the religion of China, 
26 to the religion of Japan, 25 to Mohammedanism, 14 to Judaism, and 
12 to the God of the Bible. The author traces the historical development 
of each religion and points out its chief characteristics and peculiarities. 
The book is informative and well written. The careful reader will be led 
to several interesting conclusions: 

1. His heart will be filled with sincere gratitude that he was led to 
a knowledge of the true God as revealed in Christ Jesus. 

2. He will discover for himself that man in all ages has been definitely 
and incurably religious. 

3. That the evidence of primitive monotheism is found not only in 
every area of primitive culture, but also in the early forms of the great 
ethnic religions. 
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4. That the tritheistic idea, apparently a faint echo of the Trinity of 
revealed religion, is found in several of the pagan religions. 

5. That the writings of many of the ancient philosophers prove con- 
clusively that human reason cannot be satisfied with the average pagan 
religion and that a searching after God must result. “So that they are 
without excuse.” Rom. 1:20. 

6. That a few men who have followed their natural knowledge of 
God and have observed the works of His creation with an open mind 
have arrived at a most remarkable concept of God, as is shown by such 
men as Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and the writer of the Orphic Hymn 
quoted on page 27. 

7. The Christian religion is not merely a higher form among many 
religions, but the Christian religion is in a distinct class by itself. 

A study of the various religions discussed in this book reveals 
a pathetic groping on the part of man in search of truth and of a true 
knowledge of God. But instead of finding truth, natural man falls ever 
deeper into darkness, superstition, and stupid absurdities, “because that, 
when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, neither were thank- 
ful; but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things. Wherefore God also gave them up to uncleanness through the 
lusts of their own hearts, to dishonor their own bodies between them- 
selves. Who changed the truth of God into a lie and worshiped and 
served the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed forever. 
Amen.” Rom. 1: 21-25. 

For a handy, brief reference work on the subject of comparative 
religion this book can be heartily recommended to pastors, teachers, 
students of history and anthropology, and in particular to missionaries 
and to students preparing for foreign mission service. 

A. M. REHWINKEL 
The Church and Psychotherapy. By Dr. Karl Ruf Stolz. Published by 
the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 312 pages, 9x6. Price, 
$2.50. 

The author, Dr. Karl Ruf Stolz, who died in March, 1943, was at the 
time of his death dean of the Hartford School of Religious Education 
and had dedicated this book to the class in Pastoral Psychology of 1941. 
The perusal of some former books issuing from the pen of Dr. Stolz con- 
vinced us that the author was quite liberal in his theology. His post- 
humous work, sad to say, only strengthens that conviction. We read in 
the first chapter, on Fellowship and Freedom in the Church, “In the 
finality of the case, God is the overlord of the Church. ‘The head of 
Christ is God.’ Paul states that in the consummation of Christ’s work, 
Christ ‘shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father, . . . that 
God may be all in all.’ Paul nowhere equates Christ with God. Christ” 
is the Son of God, the agent of redemption, the directive head of the 
Church. Christ prayed to God, did the will of God as it was disclosed 
in experience, and loved the Church into existence. Christ is the unique 
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element in the message of the Church to a world of undeserving and 
willful men. Christianity apart from Christ as authority is not Chris- 
tianity; the Church apart from the lordship of Christ is not the Church. 
The fundamental contention and principle of the Church is that God 
has invaded the world through Christ with redemptive power and sig- 
nificance. The priceless possession of the Church is, as we have often 
been told, the person of Christ.” (Pp. 21, 22.) 

On the healing ministry of Jesus the author writes, “The study of the 
works of healing which Jesus wrought will be confined to the cases 
recorded in the Gospel according to Mark. The restriction is determined 
by the finding of New Testament scholars that Mark is both the oldest 
of the Four Gospels and the most reliable.” (P.28.) “Not all the dis- 
eases cured by Jesus were understood by his interpreters and reporters. 
In fact, we cannot be certain that the majority of cases were accurately 
diagnosed. Deafness, dumbness, and blindness are seemingly in all in- 
stances organic disabilities, but under certain conditions they are purely 
functional disorders. That such impairments are in many instances 
rooted in psychological conditions and social situations cannot be suc- 
cessfully disputed in the light of modern science.” (P.29.) “In approach- 
ing the reports of the mighty healing deeds of Jesus one is confronted 
with a tangled mass of difficulties and misconceptions. He came to his 
people in the role of the herald of the Kingdom of God. He was also 
a physician of body and mind. It is a fallacy to suppose that a religious 
leader in Jesus’ day and land was expected by the people to heal the 
sick. ... The ministry of Jesus to the sick cannot therefore be accounted 
for by a general expectation or demand of the populace. It was his 
compassion and the consciousness of his therapeutic powers that moti- 
vated Jesus to heal the sick. He came close to us by placing the healing 
resources of his personality at the disposal of those who were distressed 
in body and in mind and sought his aid.” (P.30.) 

The author closes his account of the cure of Peter’s mother-in-law 
with the statement, “Assuredly it is superfluous to postulate a miracle 
defined as an effect contrary to the established constitution of the cosmos. 
Jesus, it is safe to assume, worked with and not against nature; hence, 
nature responded to him and those he cured.” (P.31.) 

On the restoration of the withered hand, Mark 3:1-6, he says, “There 
is no indication of the source of the disability nor of the length of time 
it had afflicted the victim. Whether the impairment was organic or the 
result of neurotic hysteria, we are not told. Probably the hand was 
not completely atrophied. Jesus accepted the implicit challenge of his 
opponents and bade the man to come forward. He obeyed Jesus... 
The act of courage and confidence was rewarded with the restoration of 
the hand’s normal use.” (Pp. 33, 34.) 

On the deaf-mute, Mark 7:31-37, Dr. Stolz says, “To be sure, the use 
of spittle and the touch of the hand were often invested with a magical 
power which was foreign to the mind of Christ. The probability is that 
Jesus employed these means either to increase the faith of the patient 
or to express his belief in their efficacy when united with prayer to God 
for a cure.” (P.35.) 

Referring to the restoring of the blind man’s sight, Mark 8:22-26, 
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Dean Stolz suggests, “Did the spittle of Jesus remove foreign or un- 
sanitary matter which blinded the man?” (P.36.) And so on page 40, 
referring to the epileptic, Mark 9:14-29, “Was the cure wrought by the 
direct influence of both Jesus and the father upon the boy?” And on 
the healing of the woman, Mark 5:25-34, “The furtive tug at the cloak 
of Jesus released fresh springs of vitality within her, and the flow was 
checked. When other measures fail to cure a disease, strong expectation 
and unshakable confidence may be effective. Dr. E. Worcester writes that 
without taxing his memory he can recall four instances of this kind. 
The episode of the healing of the woman brings to light the unconscious 
influence of Jesus, for the whole force of his personality was placed 
at her service before he knew she existed.” (Pp. 38, 29.) On the ques- 
tion of demon possession he writes, “The question, Did Jesus share the 
belief in demon possession held by the people as a whole? should in the 
opinion of this writer be answered in the affirmative. Nowhere does 
Jesus hint that he believed that the evil spirits were personifications of 
the vaporings of a sick mind and a disordered imagination. . . . The 
issue is purely academic and speculative and has no direct bearing on 
the validity and practicability of Christian experience. A man may be 
a genuine follower of Christ whether or not he accepts as true the 
Gospel accounts of exorcism by Jesus. After all, belief that Jesus and 
his disciples cast out demons is marginal and optional, not central and 
mandatory.” (P. 42.) 

In answer to the question, To whom should men pray? we are given 
the following information, “Multitudes of Protestants appeal directly to 
Jesus Christ. Jesus himself prayed to God the Father. Prayer to Jesus 
can be psychologically justified on the grounds that he has for many 
the value of God and can be imaginatively reconstructed as a living 
personality. ... Many perceive no inconsistency or impropriety in praying 
to Jesus. Theologically one may frown upon the practice and its under- 
lying assumptions; psychologically one can defend the procedure for its 
vividness, concreteness, intimacy, appeal, and definiteness. The miscon- 
ception that God is too aloof, too exalted and holy, too self-contained to 
come to our aid unless he has been persuaded by Christ to condescend 
to our weakness and infirmity is in direct conflict with the tenor and 
intent of the plain teachings of Jesus.” (P.131.) And in the chapter on 
higher ecumenicity and personality he states, “Within this framework 
the Church can be the organ of the redemptive will of God. The basic 
element common to all Catholic and Protestant divisions of the Church 
is the redemption of the entire man through a progressive experience 
of fellowship and freedom.” (P.282f.) 

A Church forgetting that its chief duty and only reason for existence 
in the world is to preach Christ and Him crucified as the Son of God 
and Savior of the world by His vicarious atonement; a Church regarding 
the practice of psychotherapy as its most important function, and fol- 
lowing this course along the lines indicated by the author, is no longer 
the Church of Christ, the Son of the Living God, cannot free man from ° 
sin and reconcile him to God, and if it succeeds in curing or alleviating 
the physical and mental ills and ailments consequent upon sin, does so 
at the cost of the spiritual health and salvation of its constituents, 
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because, after all, the words of John will remain true that God will 
give to us eternal life, and this life is in His Son. “He that hath the 
Son hath life, and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life.” 
1 John 5:11, 12. THEO. LAETSCH 


The Shepherdess. By Arthur Wentworth Hewitt. Willett, Clark & Co., 
Chicago and New York. XIII and 200 pages, 54%2x8. Price, $1.75. 

This book, which was placed on the market only a short time ago, 
has created quite a stir. There are several reasons for this. For one 
thing, as the author states in his Preface, he is blazing a trail with the 
publication of this book, since the life and labors of the lady of the 
manse have not been treated in this fashion in the English language 
heretofore. In the German language biographies of Pfarrfrauen have 
appeared which also set forth in some detail the duties of the helpmate 
of the faithful preacher and pastor. But in the English language there 
was an almost complete dearth of such material. Hence the timeliness 
of this book. — However, the appeal of the book does not lie merely in 
its subject matter. The author’s choice of topics is very appealing, for 
he speaks of the pastor’s wife as a helpmeet, as a good shepherdess, as 
a practical economist, as a presiding officer and executive, as a hostess, 
as a teacher, as a public speaker, and in various other capacities. 
Naturally the emphasis is not always that of Lutheran conservatism, for 
the author seems to write from the standpoint of a Methodist background. 
The style and language of the book are gripping. The presentation is 
frequently so striking as to verge either on the sensational or on the 
flippant; yet it is always stimulating, even when the reader finds him- 
self under the necessity of making corrections. The Lutheran pastor’s 
wife will hardly encourage her people to give her a position of such 
prominence as to make her practically the assistant pastor. She is, and 
should be, in the best sense of the word, the assistant to the pastor, in 
keeping with the general rule referred to by the Apostle Paul in 1 Tim. 
2:11-15 and 1 Cor.14:34f., also by Peter in 1 Pet.3:1-4. See also Titus 
2:3-5. Every pastor’s wife, and every pastor, who reads this book with 
discrimination, will be well repaid for the money and the effort expended. 

P. E. KRETZMANN 
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